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The good low-priced tire 


The Buckeye tire is built by Kelly-Springfield 
workmen in the Kelly-Springfield plant. 


There is no better low-priced tire on the 
market. 


If you don’t need the extra mileage of a reg- 
ular Kelly you'll find that Buckeyes compare 
favorably with many tires sold at higher prices. 


Try them and prove it for yourself. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 





HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys Frem Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tic that is guaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
luck. Large trial size $1.10 post- 
paid: = size $2.50; large size 
5.00. C. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS =. 
930 Rice St.. St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 


$1.25 
$1.25 
Pictorial Review 


The Progressive Farmer. $1.25 


Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer $2.10 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 

s kets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice sa veg 
ou money. Write for copy, 
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Advertise Your 
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BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 

strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain froma splint 
or soft curb. No blister. no hair gone, and | 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
free. 
From a race horse owner: “Used Absorb- 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained ten- 
don, Colt all over lameness, though for a 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 


i] ABSORBINE 


See Classified Pages for Rates TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT Allen 
{ W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 384 L 
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I See By The Ads 


| pote mas I ain’t got no time to be 
writin’ you all. I’m a goin’ through 
ever last one of these letters and see if 
anybody as wrote is smart enough to tell 
to get out 
of this here trouble 
that smart Aleck 
hired hand got me 
into. Let's see now, 
here’s a_ letter as 


Says :— 


me how 





Bill, he has fooled 
you. If you dca’t make 
careful steps toward 
getting that contract 
destroyed, and that 
criminal landed in jail 
you and Marthy will 
be ruined forever. Your 
place will be sold to pay the terrible cost. 

Yours sincerely, 
Burnice Kite. 





BRILL CASPER 


Weir, Miss. 
Well, don't you reckon I know it? 
What I want to know is how to break 


this thing off where it’s at. Here’s an- 


other one. Let's see what it says :— 


You had better try and catch you a sucker 
like that hired hand of yours did. 
Albert Chapman. 


Tallassee, Alabama. 

Yeh! Ain't that so? But how can I 
when the editor of this paper has done 
gone and put it in the paper so everbody 
knows about it? But I ain't got time to 
fool with you. I got to be huntin’ some- 
that knows how to get out of this 

Let's try this one :-— 


body 
thing. 

If you can find somebody with a good, deep 
fishpond they are not using, you had better 


ge” and jump in it. 


John B. Thomas, Jr. 


Bloomfield, Ky. 

Son, that’s just exactly what I feel like 
doin’, but I ain’t no coward. No sir, Bill 
Casper ain’t no coward. If I can't find 
a respectable way out I'll just take my 
medicine like a man and start all over 
Well, we'll have to try another. 
here's one wrote to Marthy! 


again. 
Land sakes, 
Let's see what it says :— 

Alexander, Texas. 
Mrs. Martha Casper, 
Dear Martha:— 
Show Bill that you have as much business 
ability as he has. He made the trade, now 


show him that even though they made it as 


binding as they could, you can break these 
bonds. “How?” Use your tongue. Give 
that fellow so many tongue lashings that 


he will be more anxious to break that contract 


than he was to make it. Pour it on, Martha. 
I am for you. Give him enough of this treat- 
ment and I will guarantee he will gladly 


break his share of this contract. Then when 
you get rid of him throw back your shoulders 
and tell Biil that he had better ask your ad 
vice before he makes amy more contracts. 
Here is a chance for you to get to be an 
equal partner in your own household. I am 
for you, Martha, head and toenail. Good luck 
to you. 
Gertrude G. Walker. 


That's the most sensible thing 
I’ve ever saw. That's one thing Marthy 
can do. And you can bet I know it. 
Land sakes! Why hadn't I thought of 
that before? Well, we'll see if the rest 


Well! 


| has got anything to say :— 


Hopkins, S. C. 


My dear Bill:— 


My advice to you is to go to town and act 
When the law takes you to the 


“cooler” act up your role. Have Marthy 


come to town and testify you have been ec- 
centric for over a year. A lunacy commis- 
sion will be appointed to examine you. A 


copy of your contract will be prima facie 
evidence of your mental state. No agreement 
with an idiot or lunatic is binding. The law 
will release the old place to Marthy, and the 
state will take care of you until you have 
recovered. 
Your sincere friend, 
James A. Clarkson, Jr. 


Say, who you been talkin’ to? That’s 
one thing I do believe Marthy could do 
without hurtin’ her conscience. Ain’t she 
been tellin’ me most ever’ day for 30 
years I was crazy as a loon? Land sakes, 
do you reckon it was so—all the time? 
If it is, | might as well admit it and get 
out of this thing. But I'll never admit 
it in Marthy’s presence cause then I 





(Concluded on page 16) 





The Continental Gin Com- 
pany is the world’s oldest 
manufacturer of cotton 
ginning machinery today. 
It is the largest company 
in the field. Since 1832— 
Continental has led the 
way with new improve- 
ments in the art of cotton 
| ginning. 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


give fine, smooth sample, 
clean seed, and large lint 
output. Take your cotton 
to the nearest Tontinental 


outfit. 

South’s Largest Manufacturers of 

Cotton Ginning Machinery and 

Crude Oil Engines—Munger Gins, 
Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 





















By becoming our representa- 
tive in your community _ 
can get a beautiful Geo 

Marble Memorial Free. A be 
you can greatly increase 
your income with our 
profit sharing plan. Write 
for particulars today. 


COMMONWEALTH 
MARBLE CO., 
Dept. C-1, ATLANTA, GA. 


PAY $6 a Day 


taking orders for Zanol ay 
Food Products, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, Laundry and 
Cleaning Specialties and House- 
rev Supplies. Nationally adver- 





“| from coast to coast. Not 
sold in stores. Fast repeaters (= 
Big income every day. Exclu- 
sive sale. No capital need- - 


ed. Big money for spare 
time, Ford auto absolutely 
Free to workers. Write 
for particulars, 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
1466 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


'80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderfull! i Theta 
AGENUNE Davis IS PHON- 
OGRAPH on %0 Dave * Free 
fuLesde ao low as 
$4 A MONTH 
| Magnificent 
iy. 

in quartered oak 
{instruments ont aed ; 








» send No Money 

it tal wi or 

and ed ress. Only 8 limi 

number of machines shioe. 

on this extra-} . 

Better act quickly. This 

a life-time 2 nity. 
DAVIS PHO 

Dept. 73X 166, Mee oMO, NOt 
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A Run for Their Money 


That’s What Alabama 


LABAMA’S farmers are getting more lint cotton 

A per 100 pounds of fertilizer used than are farm- 

ers of any other state of the Southeast. This 

fact was recently revealed by F. W. Gist, Federal and 

state statistician, after he had made a study of ferti- 

lizer used in Alabama during the 
last five years. 

Mr. Gist found in his study that 
249 pounds of fertilizer was used 
per acre in Alabama and the cot- 
ton yield per acre was 171 pounds. 
Virginia used 394 pounds of ferti- 
lizer per acre with a yield of 237 
pounds lint cotton. North Caro- 
lina used 440 pounds of fertilizer 
and secured a yield of 240 pounds 
cotton per acre. South Carolina 
used 332 pounds of fertilizer with an average produc- 
tion of 159 pounds of lint cotton. Georgia used 250 
pounds fertilizer and averaged 150 pounds cotton per 
acre, while Florida used 229 pounds of fertilizer with 
a production of 136 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


These same statistics show that each 100 pounds of 
fertilizer applied on Alabama soils produced 68 pounds 
of lint cotton; in Virginia, 60 pounds; in North Caro- 
lina, 55 pounds; in South Carolina, 48 pounds; in 
Georgia, 60 pounds; and in Florida, 59 pounds. These 
figures when applied to the amount of lint cotton pro- 
duced per ton of fertilizer used shows that each ton in 
Alabama produced 1,360 pounds; in Georgia, 1,200 
pounds; in Virginia, 1,200 pounds; in Florida, 1,180 
pounds: in North Carolina, 1,100 pounds; and in South 
Carolina, 960 pounds. 


J. C. Lowery, extension agronomist of Auburn, has 
made a study of the above figures in order to determine 
what proper fertilization meant to Alabama farmers in 
1928 and over a period of five years (1923-1928). He 
found that the average return in lint cotton per ton of 
fertilizer in the five states of the Southeast not includ- 
ing Alabama is 1,128 pounds. He found that Alabama 
gets 232 pounds more lint cotton per ton of fertilizer 
than do her neighboring states. He said, “According 
to figures compiled by F. W. Gist, Federal and state 
statistician, 528,278 tons of fertilizer was applied to 
cotton in 1928 in Alabama. On the basis of 232 pounds 
of lint difference in favor of Alabama’s fertilizers, this 
meant 245,120 bales worth at 20 cents per pound 
$24,512,000. The seed value is not included in the 
calculation.” 

Mr. Lowery shows that during the past five years Ala- 
bama farmers have gained the equivalent 
of a crop of cotton. “According to the 
tecords of the State Department of Agri- 
culture and Industries,” he said, “2,816,- 
705 tons of fertilizers were bought by 
Alabama farmers during the period 
1923-1928. Conservative figures would 
allow at least three-fourths of this ton- 
nage for cotton. 


Six Crops in Five Years 


“(\N THE basis of the original dif- 
ference of 232 pounds of lint re- 
turn per ton of fertilizer,” Mr. 

Lowery continued, “980,213 balés of cot- 

ton are directly the result of this better 

feturn in Alabama from fertilizers. 

Roughly, this is a cotton crop gained in 

ive years as the result of this difference. 

This means a balance in favor of Ala- 

ama's return of approximately $98,021,- 

as compared with her sister states 
of the Southeast.” 

Mr. Lowery, Mr. Gist, and Edward 
A. O'Neal, president of Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, have all studied these 
figures and have made statements re- 


Farmers Get by Following Improved Fertilizer Practices 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


garding the reason for the increase of cotton produc- 
tion per ton of fertilizer used in Alabama. Mr. Lowery 
sums up the situation as follows :— 


“Years of careful experimental work by the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station on cotton fertilizers on all 
the principal soil types of the state resulted in the 
Auburn Method of fertilizing cotton. Aggressive edu- 
cational campaigns on fertilizers by the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service and other agricultural workers have 
impressed the farmers with the value of better ferti- 
lizers and better fertilizer practices. 


“Sentiment for higher grades of fertilizers,” Mr. 
Lowery continued, “developed to the point that several 
years ago the Alabama Legislature passed a law rais- 
ing the legal plant food content from 14 to 16 points 
and specifying that the nitrogen content must be 2.5 
per cent. This gives Alabama one of the highest if 
not the highest legal standard for fertilizers of any 
state in the Union. The agricultural college through 
its experiment station and extension service and other 
agricultural workers, and the Alabama Legislature, 
are responsible.” 


How the Farm Bureau Helps 


ses BOUT 15 years ago,” said Edward A. O'Neal, 

president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Feder- 

ation, “the experiment station of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, began a systematic 
study of fertilizer for cotton. Year after year, these 
studies were conducted with a view to determining the 
best fertilizer for farmers on the different soil types 
to use for cotton. Gradually certain facts began to 
reveal themselves; and they finally crystallized into the 
‘Auburn Mtthod’ of fertilizing cotton. 

“The experiment station recommended this method 
to the county agents,” Mr. O’Neal explained further, 
“who in return recommended it to the farmers who 
began adopting it. The result at the end of the year 
was more cotton per dollar invested for fertilizer. 

“A few years ago, the Alabama Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation entered the fertilizer field to assist members of 
the organization in purchasing fertilizer ingredients 
necessary to make the Auburn Mixture at home. This 
made it possible for farmers to get the right kind of 
fertilizer at a saving in price.” 

“A situation exists in Alabama,” declared F. W. Gist, 
state and Federal statistician, “regarding commercial 





AN ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME MADE OF BRICK 

A constantly increasing number of farmers are building attractive residences of brick 
or stone. The beautiful little house pictured above is from one of a number of illustrations 
gotten out by the Southwest Clay Products Institute. 


fertilizers which is peculiar to this state. About five 
years ago, the Legislature raised the legal plant food 
content from 14 to 16 points, an increase of 13 per cent 
Under the present law, the nitrogen content must be at 
least 2.5 per cent. This gives Alabama the highest 
grade of fertilizer required by law in any state. 

“More than five years ago,” Mr. Gist went on to say, 
“the Alabama Experiment Station and the extension 
service began their recommendations of the use of a 
given formula which is equivalent to a 6Nit-10Phos- 
4Pot mixture. In 1928, 39 per cent of the fertilizer 
used was distributed as separate ingredients. Of this 
volume, 9 per cent was phosphorus, 13 per cent nitro- 
gen, and 4 per cent potash, the excess of nitrogen being 
used on other crops than cotton.” 


Wo Kk 
Student Livestock Judging 


OUR students in the freshman class in agriculture 
Fu Auburn have distinguished themselves in judg- 

ing livestock. They did it at the ninth annual live- 
stock judging contest conducted by the faculty of the 
department of animal husbandry of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

T. W. Lumpkin, of Millerville, won a big loving cup 
offered the best all-round judge of all classes of live- 
stock. The “Dean’s” cup, presented by Dean M. J. 
Funchess, of the College of Agriculture, Auburn, was 
won by Clifton Kirkpatrick, of Selma. 

W. L. Sims, Birmingham, made second high score iu 
judging all classes and was awarded a cup. Louie L 
Brothers, of Gallant, made the highest score in judging 
swine; and Howard Hayes, of Calera, made highest 
score in judging beef cattle. Each of these received cups, 

The 1928-29 freshman class at Auburn consisted of 
129 students. The judging contest was conducted by 
the class in types and breeds under the direction of 
Professors J. C. Grimes, W. E. Sewell, and W. H. 
Eaton. P. O. DAVIS. 

We tory 


Electrifying Alabama Farms 


ORE farmers in Alabama are to have hydro- 
M electricity. The Alabama Power Company has 

announced the largest single authorization for 
the construction of rural electric lines since rural elec- 
trification started in Alabama five years ago. President 
Thomas W. Martin of the Alabama Power Company 
announced the approval of 45 projects in 32 counties. 
These 45 projects will add 295 miles of rural lines 
Each will be a pioneer or feeder line, 
carrying power service into a large agri- 
cultural section. 


The counties to be affected by the new 
extensions are Autauga, Blount, Colbert, 
Cullman, Coosa, Calhoun, Chambers, 
Clay, Elmore, Escambia, Etowah, Fay- 
ette, Houston, Henry, Hale, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, Lauderdale, Lee, Limestone, 
Morgan, Montgomery, Marshall, Mobile, 


lapoosa, Tuscaloosa, Winston, and Wil- 
cox, 

Already the Alabama Power Company 
has constructed 249 rural lines extending 
867 miles. 


Construction on the proposed lines 1s 
going forward. Each will be erected as 
soon as it is feasible to complete the 
work, 

These lines will extend electric service 
into the homes reached by them. They 
will provide power for farm and farm 
home needs. They will provide power 
for gins, grist mills, and other commun- 
itv enterprises. 


Marengo, Russell, Shelby, St. Clair, Tal-' 
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Is There Really a ‘Farm Problem’? 


everyone should agree, it is that there is in Amer- 

ica today a serious farm problem. There is natural- 
ly some disagreement as to the diagnosis of the trou- 
ble, and it is not difficult to understand the lack of 
absolute agreement as to the best remedy. But it does 
seem that everyone should admit that there is a seri- 
ous farm problem in the sense that farmers in com- 
parison with other people are not prosperous. Yet 
some presumably intelligent people are insisting that 
there is no farm problem any more than there is a 
dentist’s problem or a bricklayer’s problem. These 
people insist that the only thing the matter with agri- 
culture is that we have too many inefficient farmers. 
Others aver that there is nothing wrong with agri- 
culture anyhow—that farmers are better off now than 


I: WOULD seem that if there is one thing to which 


ever before. 

A candid, truth-seeking investigation of all these 
assertions is certainly timely and in order, now that 
Congress has been called in special session to deter- 
mine what, if anything, our national government should 
do to remedy the evils from which farmers claim to be 
suffering. 

I 

Is there anything wrong with agriculture? Yes, 
plenty. But in considering the present condition of 
agriculture, it is not enough to compare farming today 
with that of twenty years ago. To be sure, farmers 
enjoy certain conveniences that were unknown two 
decades ago. It would indeed be strange if, with the 
world making the most wonderful progress in its his- 
tory during the past thirty years, farmers did not gain 
a few of these good things that have been made avail- 
able to everyone. 

That, however, to any thoughtful person, is not the 
significant question. The real question—the heart of 
the discussion—is whether farmers have kept pace with 
other classes in the advance of civilization. Are farm- 
ers getting their share of the wonderful prosperity that 
this country now enjoys? Few people believe that the 
farmers of this country will ever became “peasants” 
in the sense that their standard of living will reach 
the degraded level of the peasants of certain European 
countries. But if agriculture continues to be le’ be- 
hind in its highly competitive race with other classes, 
there is danger ‘that the gap between the living stan- 
dards of farmers and those of the town people will 
be as wide as those now existing between these classes 
in Europe. 

Admitting that farmers enjoy certain conveniences 
that were non-existent twenty or thirty years ago, let 
us estimate the price they are paying for these simple 
pleasures. Let us see what it has cost them to main- 
tain even their present standard of living which is far 
below that of most other classes. 

II 

Anyone who is interested in learning the truth about 
this matter owes it to himself to study the most im- 
portant statistics regarding American agriculture, be- 
cause they tell the whole story. 

1. The value of farm property has declined from 78 
billion dollars in 1920 to 58 billion in 1927, a decrease 
of 20 billion dollars or more than 25 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the value of property other than 
agriculture has increased about 25 per cent. 

2. Not only is the value of farm property contract- 
ing, but farmers are fast losing their equity or share 
in the values allotted to agriculture. Farm lands valued 
in 1920 at 1334 billion dollars were mortgaged to the 
extent of 29.1 per cent of their value. In 1925, with 
land valued at only 10 billion dollars, the mortgages 
equaled 41.9 per cent of their value. This means that 
the farmers’ loss is greater than is indicated by com- 
parisons of land values. In 1920, the farmers’ equity 
in the mortgaged farm lands of this country was about 
9% billion dollars. In 1925, his equity was only 5 4-5 
billion dollars. In five years, farmers have lost more 
than a third of their equity in the mortgaged farm 
lands of this country. At this rate, another ten years 
alone would be needed to ‘transfer in toto land titles 
from the farmers to the mortgage companies. 

3. Stifl another test that may well be considered 
is suggested by this quotation from the New York 
Nation :— 

“As far back as 1850 agriculture received only 

35 per cent of the national income, although 63 per 

cent of all the persons gainfully employed were in 

farm work. Thus an inequality existed even three- 
quarters of a century ago, though it has been visi- 





As we go to press there comes news of the death 
on May 26, of S. M. Dunwoody, Alabama's Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Industries. 

Sam Dunwoody served well the farmers of his 
state during his two years as commissioner and 
before that as legislator, and we join with our 
readers in mourning his passing. Overwork in 
personally supervising the enforcement of quaran- 
tine against the Mediterranean fruit fly is held as 
partly responsible for his death. 


bly accentuated in recent years. In 1920 farmers 

constituted 29 per cent of the population of our 

country, but received only 13 per cent of the net 

income.” 
In other words, in spite of the fact that farmers un- 
doubtedly work as hard and as effectively as other 
groups of workers in America (as their constantly in- 
creasing farm productior. indicates) the average farm- 
er nevertheless received even in the census year 1850 
only 55 per cent as much as the average worker in 
other lines and in the last census year (1920) only 48 
per cent as much as the average worker in other occu- 
pations. 

4. Another thing to be considered is the condition 
of the soil as compared with thirty or forty years ago. 
One of the big costs of farming during this period 
has been a huge loss in soil fertility. As a manu- 
facturer uses his machinery, he charges off a certain 
loss due to depreciation. Yet we have been fartning 
all these years and charged off nothing for deprecia- 
tion. In fact, we place a great deal higher value on 
the poor land of the present day than on the fertile 
land of pioneer days. If we take into consideration 
the lessened fertility of the land, the situation is much 
worse than is indicated by figures on land values, mort- 
gage indebtedness, and tenantry. In spite of the poor 
living that the farmer has gotten out of the land, he 
has not been able to maintain soil fertility. In other 
words, the farmer has not been able to make a living 
without letting his soil—his capital investment—lose its 
productiveness. In many cases, where a small profit 
is shown on farm operation, there would be no profit 
if the depreciation of soil fertility were charged against 
the farmer’s cost of doing business. 


Ill 

There is no doubt about American farming being 
in a critical condition. Anyone who will accept con- 
clusive evidence can’t help but admit that this is true. 
But many people who admit that agriculture is losing 
ground say it is merely a case of too many poor farm- 
ers. “It is the farmer’s own fault,” they say. 

Yes, there are too many poor farmers in this country, 
and there are too many poor doctors and inefficient law- 
yers, too. In spite of many shiftless farmers, we have 
as a whole, the most efficient farmers in the world. 
Our American farmers produce mcre per man than the 
farmers of any other country. “Yes,” replies the critic, 
“but farmers all over the world are inefficient, and our 
American farmers seem efficient only because they are 
compared with still more shiftless people.” 

However, this charge is also false. Farmers have 
made just about as much progress along production 
lines as workers in any other class. In 1900, accord- 
ing to the United States Census Bureau, the number 
of acres of crops handled per farm worker was 26.5; 
1910, 26.6 acres; 1920, 31.9 acres; and in 1925, 32.8 
acres. Furthermore, in the last 25 years agriculture has 
kept pace in production with industry. Figures com- 
piled by the Census Bureau show that output per per- 
son in industrial lines in 1925 was 49 per cent greater 
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How can a farmer expect to keep pace with 
the times by one-horse methods? 




















‘GETTING EGGS 


than in 1899, while during the same period of time 
agricultural production increased 47 per cent. 

In production, where the farmer's individual efforts 
count most, he has made substantial progress, although 
it must be admitted that there is need for still greater 
progress. But in the marketing of farm products, the 
farmer has encountered greater difficulties due to sev- 
eral natural handicaps and certain man-made handicaps 
with which he must contend. These man-made handi- 
caps for which the government has been in a large 
measure responsible have set at naught all general prog- 
ress that the farmer has made during the past thirty 
years, and driven him on financial shoals. There is 
most assuredly a farm problem and since the govern- 
ment helped to create it, it is its duty to give worth 
while help in solving it. 


LIGHTNING ROD EXCELLENT INSURANCE 


IGHTNING rods properly installed will save many 
buildings from destruction by lightning. In fact, 
when lightning rods are attached to a_ building 

in the proper way they are almost certain to prevent 
damage by lightning. They must be properly grounded 
and must extend well above the highest point of the 
building. 

For detailed information as to how to install these 
réds so as to make them effective, write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 1512 on the proper 
installation of lightning rods for the protection of 
buildings. 


To say the least of it, the lightning rod is a cheap 
form of insurance, and should be much more generally 
used than it is. That it is not is probably due to the 
fact that a few decades ago the lightning rod was 
much abused by dishonest agents who went through the 
country making extravagant claims for them and sell- 
ing them for two to ten times the price for which they 
should have been sold. But this was not the fault of 
the lightning rod. It is a good thing. Let’s make 
use of it. 


* 4nd Th 
fir S Flory fia: 


66 LONG about the time the weather gets nice and 
A warm and seeds begin to mature and _ the 
worms are plentiful,” says J. S. Jones, of 
Purina Mills, “the farmer gets mighty busy with his 
other farm work and begins to neglect his baby chicks 
and his hens. He thinks his 
baby chicks are past the dan- 
ger point and will ‘coast’ into 
production by hustling for their living in picking up 
worms and seeds, This stunts the pullets and asa result 
they begin to lay in January instead,of November. If 
the farmer will feed his pullets a good growing mash 
by keeping it before them in open hoppers during all 
the summer, he will mature his pullets more quickly, 
cut short the unproductive period, bring his birds into 
laying sooner, and get fall and winter eggs which will 
bring him a good price. 








CHICKS CAN’T “COAST” 
INTO PRODUCTION 


ke 

“About the time the little chicks are big enough to 
shift for themselves he also decides to let the old hens 
shift for themselves. They have al- 
ready pretty well laid out their spring 
crop of eggs, the weather is pretty 
hot and they don’t feel like hustling for feed so they 
sit around in the shade and pant and lose weight. No 
wonder egg production starts off in June and falls off 
very rapidly. If the farmer would pay special attention 
to his hens when they need it, teasing their appetites 
along at this time of the year by feeding them a damp, 
crumbly mash about noon and seeing that plenty of 
dry mash is kept in the shade near good, clean, fresh 
water, he would see a remarkable difference in the way 
his egg production holds up during the summertime. 
That is the easiest, time of the year outside of the 
spring months for the farmer to get egg production 
with a little extra care. His hens don’t get rundowf 
where they are fed right through the summer, as they 
should be, and it doesn’t take them as long to come 
through the molt and back into production next fall. 
Their systems haven’t been weakened by the strain 0 
the summer time starving and they make better breed- 
ers in the late winter or early spring. 

“The pullets which begin to lay in September may 8° 
into a slight neck molt in January or February for 4 
couple of weeks, but when they start laying again theif 
eggs are good for hatching.” 


IN SUMMER 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


has been called into session primarily to consider 
the condition and prospects of American agricul- 
ture has resulted in a flood tide of talk about this sub- 
ject. Not only have our President, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives in Washington deliv- 
ered opinions, wise and otherwise, 
but “the farm preblem” has been 
debated in almost every country 
store, city clubhouse, editorial 
sanctum, and college auditorium. 
And since the agricultural prob- 
lem is the most talked of issue in 
America today, it may be worth 
while to give it considerable space 
even in a review of general news 
events here and abroad. 


Tis fact that the Congress of the United States 





CLARENCE POB 


To Manufacturers : “You Must Export’”—To 
Agriculture: “You Mustn’t” 


NE remarkably frank and thoughtful, even if 
somewhat unhopeful, view of the farm problem 
is reported by one of the ablest, and oldest, and 
best informed Washington correspondents, Mark Sul- 
livan 
Mr. Sullivan writes for the city press, and what he 
says is intended primarily for city readers. Hence he 
is not trying to stir up farmers when he says in a per- 
fectly unbiased way that the men who dominate Amer- 
ican life and policy today have decided that American 
farmers shall not develop an export trade for thei: 
products, but that manufacturers shall be encouraged 
to export to the limit. 


To the farmer, says Mr. Sullivan, the United States 
says in effect :— 

“Limit yourself to producing just enough for the 
American market, or as near that as you can ap- 
proximate, and we will pay you American prices 
for it-—prices higher than any other farmer in the 
world gets. We will keep you under the protective 
tariff cloak with the rest of America, and prevent 
any Argentinian, Australian, or Canadian farmer 
from selling in competition with you. America 
shall have the highest standard of living in the 
world, and you shall share it. Confine yourself to 
the American market and be content with Ameri- 
can high prices for your crops. Don’t bother with 
trying to raise anything for export, which, in the 
nature of things, must be sold at low prices.” 


At the same time, says Mr. Sullivan, the United 


States says to American manufacturers :— 


“Export. Export more and more. Flood the world 
with American manufactured goods. Send Amer- 
ican manufactures to the farthest corner of the 
earth. Make America the greatest exporting na- 
tion—in manufactures—in the world.” 


Mr. Sullivan’s own comment on these radically dif- 
ferent national attitudes toward agriculture and indus- 
try is given in these words :— 


“There is no malice, no evil intent, in this con- 
trast between what we say to farmers and what 
we say to manufacturers. The contrasting treat- 
ment is not deliberately devised by anybody; it is 
the fruit of conditions at least two generations old. 
It began when we adopted the policy of a protec- 
tive tariff to stimulate manufacturing. Also, the 
manufacturers can practice mass production, while 
farmers cannot. And mass production makes it 
easy for manufacturers to handle an export sur- 
plus successfully.” 


The Long Look Ahead for Agriculture 


HIS famous Washington correspondent and au- 

thor then goes on to take a long look ahead for 

agriculture and for industry. If agriculture is to 
be held down to producing just enough for the Amer- 
ican market, while manufacturers are to be encouraged 
to sell in all the markets of the world, he points out, 
then the percentage of Americans engaged in industry 
and commerce will steadily increase, while the per- 
centage engaged in agriculture will steadily decrease. 
Farmers, who a few decades ago constituted the bulk 
of the nation’s voting strength, today constitute only 
25 per cent of it, and a few years hence may constitute 
only 20 per cent or less. Eventually, thinks Mr. Sul- 
livan, the dominant non-rural population of America 
May say :— 

“Our food is costing us too much. Let us take 
the tariff off farm products. We must buy our 
food as cheaply as possible. If Australia or South 
America or Canada is willing to produce food more 
cheaply, we must buy from them.” 


That this possibility of free trade in food is a very 


By? CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


real danger facing the agriculture of the future it 
would be idle to deny. Nearly twenty years ago the 
late Charles B. Aycock foresaw this danger and 
warned our farmers against it. 


A Warning America’s Industrial Leaders 
Should Consider 


ND yet, as Mr. Sullivan goes on to acknowledge, 
developments may come which will radically 
change the present outlook. One of these he 

mentions is a possible “merger of manuiacturing and 
farming” along lines Mr. Ford has often discussed. 
According to this vision :— 

“There will be a decentralization of industry. 
Much manufacturing, now carried on in cities, will 
depart from the high taxes, high wages, and other- 
wise high costs of the towns. It will go out to 
the villages. Farming communities will be dotted 
with factories. Great numbers of farmers will be- 
come part- -time farmers and part-time workers in 
industry.” s 
There are also many other possibilities that may alter 

the present situation. We are living in such a world 
of seething change and ferment that no one can say 
what a year may bring forth, let alone a generation or 
a century. 

New discoveries and new inventions may revolution- 
ize methods of farm production. Farmers may form 
gigantic codperative marketing associations that will 
be as powerful as are our great commercial corpora- 
tions—so powerful that they can sell in America at 
our high tariff prices and dump the surplus abroad at 
world prices. The progress of science and invention 
may quadruple the wealth of the world and abolish 
poverty for all who are willing to work even moder- 
ately. We may develop a form of socialism which 
will embrace all workers in its scheme and discriminate 
no more against agricultural workers than industrial 
workers. The recent industrial strikes in the South 
show that even in our section great numbers of laborers 
are growing politically radical, and if farm tenancy 
continues to increase, socialism may thrive in rural 
America, formerly a stronghold of conservatism. This 
is the solemn warning America’s industrial and political 
leaders should now consider. 


Stock Market Inflation a New Burden on 
the Public 


HE creation of an idle class of tremendously 

wealthy people is a new phenomenon in America. 

Our wealthy men a generation ago were captains 
of industry, often working harder than the men under 
them. But today we find large numbers of men and 
women living in extravagance who toil not, neither do 
they spin. 

Unless our wealthier classes manifest some disposi- 
tion to check the bankrupting of agriculture and to 
provide better living conditions for industrial workers, 
particularly in the matter of safeguards against sick- 
ness, old age, and unemployment, they will invite a 
political revolution. A typical comment of a sort 
which may well have attention in this day of stock 
market speculation and extravagance is found in the 
following paragraph :— 

“According to newspaper reports, the estate of 

Payne Whitney, the largest ever admitted to pro- 

bate in American history, increased by $38,000,000 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SUMMER NIGHT” 


i 

b N THIS rather remarkable poem we see the 
i stars appearing in the twilight, first the main 
% actors one by one, and then a multitude of 


minor actors, like players in some _ celestia! 


drama :— 


One by one the Twilight drops her shrouding veils 
Before the throne of Night; 

Pale amber, purple, amethyst, they fall, 
A floating scarf of light; 


She takes her stealthy flight. 


) Suddenly one star flutters out bashfully, 
} Tremblingly toes the invisible mark 

"i And fumbles her pinafore; 

The heavens empty, silent, but a breath before, 

) Have caught their cue 

And marshal all their waiting hosts 

\} In quick review 

For Night’s recurring pageantry. 

i} —Nellie Burget Miller. 
oO 
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between the time of the death of the testator and 
the court settlement. It happened that this whole 
period enjoyed a rising stock market, and accord- 
ingly the stocks in which the Whitney wealth was 
invested greatly benefited. From now until dooms- 
day the power of the state will be used to protect 
the heirs of this fortune in their possession. The 
rights of property are fundamental in our civiliza- 
tion. Does not a civilization which puts such a 
strong emphasis upon the rights of property owe it 
to reason to make such rights more reasonable? 
stock market prosperity is due to the naive as- 
sumption of our civilization that the wealth created 
by the productivity of the machine belongs by right 
to the owners. Every effort to sluice a part of this 
wealth into social use, to claim it for unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, and better wages 
meets the stubborn resistance of the privileged 
groups. Even inheritance taxes are opposed as 
‘confiscation.’ Yet every day records new extrava- 
gances in stock market confiscations. By the sim- 
ple device of capitalizing profits, industry is loaded 
with obligations which generations of workingmen 
must labor to bear.” 
It seems to us little short of a tragedy that there ts 
n America today no great liberal statesman like Roose- 
velt, Wilson, or La Follette to warn America’s industrial 
leaders that only by giving laborers and farmers a 
fairer share of America’s growing wealth can serious 
reaction be avoided. The landowning farmer was part 
capitalist and part laborer; the tenant .farmer is only 
a laborer, having no interest with capital. And those 
who control affairs in America should be warned in 
time that if they continue to depress agriculture, tf 
they convert what was formerly a nation of independ- 
ent landowning farmers into a nation of dependent 
tenant farmers, the consequences may be disastrous to 
all the colossal structure of top-heavy industrialism 
they are now secking to build up. 


Afand of Jural (omradeship 


What About July 4—and a Community Fair? 


ULY 4 is another good day on which to get every- 

body in the community together for some sort of 

social occasion—a picnic, speaking, a ball game, and 
stunts of various sorts. The consolidated schoolhouse 
is a good place at which to hold such a meeting. 

It will also be well to use the July 4 event to get 
everybody aroused to the importance of holding a com- 
munity fair this fall. There is still time to get up a 
fair, provided three or four public-spirited men and 
women are willing to take the lead. 


fhe Ministry of Reauty 


Stull Time to Plant Nearly Fifty Flowers 


E ARE just at the real beginning of the 1929 

growing season. Seeds planted in the warmth 

of June will not lag along like seeds planted in 
March or April, but will hurry to maturity and 
blossom. 

We are reminded that right now there are still nearly 
50 flowers which may be planted with assurance of a 
wealth of color and beauty between now and _ frost. 
Here is the list :— 








Ageratum Four o’clock Portulaca 
Balsam Gaillardia Rudbeckia 
Calendula Job’s tears Salpiglossis 
Candytuft Lobelia Scabiosa 
Calliopsis Lupin Scarlet sage 
Carnation Marigold Snapdragon 
Clarkia Mignonette Strawflower 
Cockscomb Nasturtium Sweet alyssum 
Cornflower Petunia Sweet william 
Cosmos Phlox Verbena 
Dianthus Pink Zinnia 


AThought for the eck 


N HIS public relations, most of the ambition of the 

countryman has been to hold office. It is a form of 

small political entertainment, too often with no 
thought of any particular service to ¢he community. 
We have wholly distorted the idea of the “honor” of 
holding office; there is no honor in an office unless it 
contributes something worth while to society. We 
cannot expect strong leadership to develop in the open 
country until there are better things to look forward to 
than merely to hold the small political places. Many 
opportunities for rendering prominent public service 
will now arise in the farm country. And it ought to be 
some satisfaction to a young man or a young woman 
to know that he or she is part of a world-movement, 
and to feel that it is no longer necessary to explain or 
apologize for being a countryman or a farmer.—Dr. 
Liberty H. Bailey. 
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The Progressive! Farmer 


Last Call for Feed Production in 1929 


Southern Farmers Can Raise Feed Cheaper Than They Can Buy It 


‘ , 7 ITH most livestock on the pastures, the most 

important livestock problem right now is the 

production of feed for next winter. This is 

about the last month when a discussion of producing 

feed for next winter will be timely or practical, until 

the spring of 1930 rolls around 
again. 

The Progressive Farmer has 
been urging more feed produc- 
tion for a quarter of a century, 
but when one makes a survey of 
the average Southern farm and 
takes stock of the feeds avail- 
able for feeding the livestock, at 
any time from November to 
March, he is not likely to be im- 
pressed with the extent to which 
our urging more feed production has been effective. 

Some specialists in the growing of cotton and other 
crops tell us feeds can be bought cheaper than they can 
be grown. That is, feeds for their work stock can be 
brought cheaper than they can be 
grown by them, but they are spe- 
cialists in the growing of crops 
other than feed crops. 





TAIT BUTLER 


I will always carefully consider 
the statement of a specialist re- 
garding his own specialty. The 
opinions of specialists have great 
weight with me, but there are at 
least two objections to accepting 
the opinions of these cotton, truck- 
ing, and other specialists on feed 
production. First they are not spe- 
cialists in producing feed crops, 
and, second, being spectalists in 
cotton growing, even though pros- 
perous and successful and of out- 
standing business ability, I deny 
their qualifications and reject them 
as competent authorities on feed 
production. 

I accept their statements that 
they can buy their feeds cheaper 
than they can grow them, but I 
deny that this is true as applied to 
the average farmer or to special- 
ists in feed production, and if the 
livestock man is not going to make a specialty of feed 
production he had better get out of the livestock busi- 
ness as quickly as possible. 





I am not saying that cotton growing, trucking, and 
other lines of farming are not more profitable than 
livestock farming. For some men they are, but for 
others they are not, and as to the livestock man, I am 
merely saying that he must be a specialist in feed pro- 
duction, and if he is he can produce most of the feeds 
he requires cheaper than he can buy them. Moreover, 
I believe that the proof is ample; from the experience 
of the average farmer, even the average cotton grower, 
that he can grow the feeds for his work stock cheaper 
than he can buy them. 


What Feeds Shall We Grow? 


HAT feeds should the Southern farmer pro- 

duce for his livestock? The writer is con- 

vinced that he should grow all the roughage— 
pasturage, green feed, silage, and hays—his livestock 
will consume. This is not the season to discuss the mak- 
ing of pastures, but it is the time to discuss the growing 
of the green feed to supplement the pastures this: fall 
and to discuss silage and hay production. There is still 
time to sow and grow green feed for this fall, and 
silage and hay crops for next winter, and we want to 
make this last plea for a liberal acreage in these crops 
in proportion to the livestock to be fed. 


In those sections where lespedeza is depended upon 
for hay the seeding this spring was less than normal, 
because of the scarcity of lespedeza seed and its high 
price. But there are few sections in the South where 
some legume may not yet be sowed and hay made 
from it. Perhaps the crop that is adapted to the 
largest area is soybeans, and where it will do well, too 
much cannot be said in favor of this legume. It yields 
more tonnage than the cowpea and the hay is equal in 
feed value to alfalfa. Why the South does not produce 
more soybeans, and why the livestock grower does not 
produce all the soybean or other legume hay his stock 
will consume, is beyond human understanding. 


If there are certain sections where the soybean or some 
other legume will not make an economical hay crop, 
and there are sections where it is claimed that no 


HIGH PRICES HAVE BROUGHT AN INCREASED INTEREST IN 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


legume will produce hay economically, then there are 
still the sorghums—grain sorghums, sweet sorghums, 
Sudan grass, etc. These are not as good as legumes, 
but they will produce roughage that will furnish cheap- 
er feed than any roughage that can be bought. 


How Much Feed Is Needed? 


OW much soybean or other legume hay should 

be produced for each horse, mule, or cow? For 

every day the horse or mule is to work dur- 
ing the year, there should be produced for him at 
least 10 pounds of legume hay, and in addition for 
every idle day that the horse or mule is not on pasture 
there should be produced for him an additional 15 
pounds of hay. When the horse or mule is doing hard 
work, especially in warm weather, 10 pounds of legume 
hay per day is as much as he can use to best advantage 
and as much as he should have, but when he is idle and 








LIFE INSURANCE ON PIGS AND CALVES 


ACH spring and early summer hundreds of pigs 

have their lives blotted out by cholera and scores 

of calves die of blackleg. The total loss runs 
into the thousands of dollars and the regrettable feature 
is that it could be largely avoided. 


Preventive treatment of both diseases is quite simple 
and almost 100 per cent effective. Cholera, once start- 
ed, is rarely cured and curative treatment is expensive, 
Blackleg is preventable but cannot be cured. 


Proper use of cholera serum and virus gives the 
pig life immunity against the disease. Since less serum 
and virus are required to immunize small pigs than 
large hogs, the preventive treatment is best done when 
the pigs are small. Recent experiments conducted by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry prove that treatment is 
is just as effective before the pigs are weaned as at a 
greater age. Immunization before weaning will save 
time, money, and labor. 

Calves rarely acquire blackleg before they are three 
months old or after they have 
reached the age of 18 months. The 
disease usually appears when the 
calves are making rapid gains in 
the spring and again in the fall. 
The single injection treatment is 
simple and effective. 

Farmers who are not posted on 
correct treatment to prevent chol- 
era and blackleg should consult a 
veterinarian. 

A few cents expended now for 
the prevention of these diseases is 
a “paid up” policy on the lives of 
your pigs and calves. These state- 
ments apply with double force on 
any farm or in any section where 
blackleg is known to exist and 
whenever cholera is known to be 
in any part of the county. 

H. L. ATKINS, JR. 
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OATS VS. CORN 











not on pasture he may be fed 15 pounds of legume hay 
to advantage because it is the cheapest harvested feed 
he can be given if home grown. We do not think a 
hard working horse should ever run on pasture. 


If the mule works 200 days he should be provided 
with 2,000 pounds or one ton of good legume hay for 
those 200 days. If he is in the stable idle for several 
days at a time and these idle periods amount to another 
50 days, then he should have 750 pounds additional 
legume hay provided. In fact, we think the aim should 
be to produce 1% tons of legume hay per year for 
every head of work stock kept on the farm. 


How much legume hay should be provided for the 
dairy cow or breeding herd of beef cattle? 

For the dairy cow, we think from 5 to 10 pounds 
of legume hay per day should be provided for every 
day she is on pasture unless the pasture is good enough 
to supply her all the roughage she needs, or unless 
silage is provided and fed when the pastures are short. 
When the dairy cow is not on pasture and no silage is 
provided she should have provided for her at least 20 
pounds of good legume hay per day. When the dairy 
cow is not on pasture, but is getting silage, then from 
5 to 10 pounds of legume hay should be provided for 
her, and if the silage supply is not ample still more 
legume hay should be provided. 

If the pasture is not first class and no silage 
is produced, each dairy cow should be provided 2% 
tons of legume hay for a year. This will give 
her only 5 to 10 pounds per day when on pasture, for, 
say, seven months and 20 pounds a day when getting 
no other roughage. If the pasture is good enough so 
that she will not require more than five pounds of 
legume hay per day on the average when on pasture, 
then two tons of legume hay will be enough, but few 
pastures in the South are good enough to supply suffi- 
cient roughage for a dairy cow for even seven months 
out of the year. Of course, if the cow has good pas- 
ture or what silage she will eat when she is not on 
pasture or when the pasture is short, one ton of legume 
hay will be sufficient, but how many cows are there in 
the South that are on such a good pasture, or that get 
sufficient silage, so that they do not need an average of 
more than 5% pounds of legume hay per day to pro- 
duce most economically ? 


BEEF CATTLE IN THE SOUTH 








a READER wants to know 
if two bushels of oats (64 
pounds) are equal in feed- 

ing value to one bushel of corn (56 pounds) ? 


That is the old and quite generally accepted ratio 
of value placed on these feeds. If the hay being fed 
is some legume—soybean, lespedeza, cowpea, or alfalfa— 
56 pounds of corn is probably worth slightly more than 
64 pounds of oats, but if the hay is timothy or other 
grasses, then 64 pounds of oats may be fully worth 56 
pounds of corn, if not slightly more. Numerous experi- 
ments have shown that corn may be substituted for 
oats without injury to the spirits, health, or energy of 
the horses and mules. All agree that oats are a good 
feed but so is corn, and corn is usually much cheaper. 


VO he Hr 


XTENSION Circulars 62, Caring for the New- 

born Calf, and 63, Developing the Dairy Heifer, 

by L. A. Higgins, extension dairy husbandman, 
Mississippi A. and M. College, will prove of value and 
interest to anyone who is raising calves. 


A ftandard farm faperfays- 


N THESE days when so many daily newspapers go 
I into hysterics over the sinking of a booze-runnning 

pirate ship, when wet propaganda crowds most of 
the news off the front page, it is refreshing to find a 
newspaper trying to get at the facts. That is what 
Paul R. Leach is trying to do. He recent- 
ly interviewed Col. Fletcher Agnew of the 
Salvation Army, and gives the results i 
an article in the Chicago Daily News. 

Ten years ago 50 per cent of the desti- 
tute cases handled by the Salvation Army 
were directly due to drunkenness. That figure has 
dropped until today it is only 3% per cent. “Prohibi- 
tion,” says Col. Agnew, “is the greatest godsend.in 4a 
thousand years for the poor people.” 

That is a side of the prohibition question that is not 
often told. It is a story of happier homes and better 
fed children, and that is not the kind of a story 
that often makes the front pages of the wet news- 
papers. Their tears are for the rum runners and the 
bootleggers. But the people of America still love theif 
homes and their children. The welfare of their boys 
and girls means. more to them than the profits of the 
night clubs and the speakeasies.—Prairie Farmer. 
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Alabama Presents Her Best 4-H Club Members 


Their Records Tell How They Have Won a High Honor 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ET me introduce to you Alabama’s 
4-H club members who will repre- 

sent their state at the National 4-H 
Club Camp in Washington, June 19-25. 


They are Mildred 
Randall of Smith 
Station, Lee Coun- 


ty; Edna Stacy of 
the Annex Club, 
Conecuh County; 
Mabry Phillips of 
Carrollton, Pickens 
County, and Lee 
Terry of Moulton, 
Lawrence County. 





GA 


P. 0. DAVIB 





These two boys 
and two girls have been awarded one of 
the highest honors offered to 4-H club 
members in the state. For one week 
they will be in Washington, the national 
capital, in camp with outstanding club 
boys and girls from other states of the 
nation. 

Two big factors were considered in 
making the selections: First, individual 
success; and, second, contribution to the 
advancement of 4-H club work. 

Each of these four has been successful 
as an individual. Each has made a last- 
ing contribution to 4-H club work, which 
means that each has been a leader for 
more and better 4-H work. 


Mildred Randall’s Record 


ILDRED RANDALL has been a 

4-H club member four years. The 
first year she took home improvement. 
She took her mother’s bedroom and im- 
proved it. 

“I was not satisfied,” said Mildred af- 
ter improving her mother’s room, “but I 
was encouraged. My work made me want 
to improve my home more; and I took 
my own bedroom and improved it. I 
painted all my furniture green and used 
flowered cretonne for decoration. I made 
a very attractive window seat, a bed- 
room chair, and a little footstool. My 
room is very attractive and I am proud 
of it.” 

The second year the Smith Station 
club, of which Mildred was a member, 
selected clothing. She had never sewed 


any. Naturally she was thrilled over the 
clothing which she made for herself that 
year. She was not one of the winners 
in the clothing contest but she did not 
qt. She kept working; and in the fall 
of 1928 she won first prize on a suit of 
underwear displayed at the district fair 
at Opelika. 

The third year of her work her club 
chose foods. She learned how to pre- 
pare many foods attractively. She learn- 
ed also the nutritive value of different 
foods. In a contest she won first prize 
which entitled her to represent Lee Coun- 
ty at the state short course for 4-H club 
girls at Auburn last May. 


Mildred always strives to live up to the 
club motto which is “To Make the Best 
Better.” Her home demonstration agent 
is Miss Mary Bailey to whom she gives 
much praise. 


Edna Stacy’s Record 


DNA STACY has been in club work 

four years. These years have added 
interest to her life and to the home and 
farm where she lives, she said. 

The first year her club studied foods. 
They learned the basic principles of 
foods and also how to cook and serve 
food. Her club made an outstanding suc- 
cess of foods work and members of it 
were selected by the home demonstration 
agent (Miss EHa Hamilton) to go to 
other schools in the county and tell them 
how to serve hot lunches. 

The third year they studied clothing. 
Due to poor selection of color she was 
not one of the winners in the fashion 
show at the end of the year. 

In 1928 Edna’s club engaged in second 
year clothing in which she and the other 
members of the club did excellent work. 

“IT have learned through club work,” 
said Edna, “to make my oWn clothes. 
This saves much expense. Club work 
has aided me as a leader and has helped 
me to put more confidence in my own 
work. It has helped mé not to be afraid 


to assist the other girls of my club with 
their work.” 


About Lee Terry 

T WAS in January, 1925 that Lee 

Terry began his 4-H club work. His 
county agent and one of the state club 
leaders visited his school (Mt. Moriah) 
and talked to the boys about the work. 
He was the first to enroll in his school. 

A large club was formed and Lee was 
elected president. He took cotton and 
made 1,050 pounds seed cotton his first 
year. 

Lee held meetings of his club even 
when his county agent was not present, 
and the next year, when his county had 
no agent, he kept club work alive in his 
community. 

In 1927 J. T. Belue (now county agent 
in Limestone County) became county 
agent in Lawrence County. He organ- 
ized a club at Mt. Moriah with 20 mem- 
bers. Mr. Belue found that the work 
which Lee had done had made 4-H club 
work popular in that community. 

Again Lee was elected president. He 
succeeded in getting 10 more members, 
making a total of 30 that year. 

That fall he won first on his cotton 
at the county fair. He sent 10 ears of 
corn to the state fair in Birmingham and 
won second prize. 

When his club was reorganized in the 
spring of 1928 Lee was again elected 
president. His club won first prize on 
their exhibit at the county fair. He had 
a pig and it won first prize in the pig 
club exhibit. The Mt. Moriah club, of 
which he was president, was 98 per cent 
at the summer camp and 100 per cent on 
record books at the end of the year. In 
addition to cotton and pigs, Lee had an 
acre of corn and a dairy calf. 

He went to the State Fair in Birming- 
ham with 19 other dairy calf club mem- 
bers of Lawrence County. The Junior 
Dairy Association was organized and he 
was elected president. 


Again in the spring of 1929 the Mt. 
Moriah club was organized and Lee was 
elected president. He plans to make this 
his biggest year in club work. 


Record of Mabry Phillips 


ST eget PHILLIPS got started in 4- 
H club work in 1923 when he join- 
ed a pig club being organized by F. A. 
Rew, county agent. He bought a pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey pig. When sold at 
the end of the year his records showed 
that he had made $25. 


The second year he took cotton. The 
season that year was not very favorable 
and he made only 1,158 pounds seed cot- 
ton with a net profit of $35. 


During the year he attended all the 
club meetings, and also the club camp. 
The 4-H club boys of Pickens County or- 
ganized a baseball team of which he was 
a member. 


The third year he was a cotton club 
member and made 1,258 pounds seed cot- 
ton on one acre. It netted him $45 with 
which he installed a water system in his 
home. 


In 1927, his fourth year, Mabry was 
in cotton club work again. He prepared 
his land and planted it in the afternoons 
after school. This year he harvested 
1,250 pounds seed cotton and used part 
of his profits to buy a radio for his home. 


The next year he was in cotton club 
work and made 2,490 pounds seed cotton 
on 1% acres. This netted him $130 
which he used to pay his expenses in 
school. 


While in club work he has served as 
president of his club, received five cer- 
tificates and one diploma, and has attend- 
ed all camps and all club meetings since 
he has been a member. He is interested 
in dairying and has bought a registered 
Jersey bull. He has been active in ath- 
letics, playing both baseball and football. 
He expects to go through college. 

T. A. Sims and Miss Bess Fleming, 
state club leaders, will accompany these 
boys and girls on their trip to Washing- 
ton. 


With Northeast Georgia County Agents 


Reports of Progress Along Lines of Varied Activities 
By T. L. ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


poy TY Agent McConnell estimates 
that 60 per cent of the cotton in 
Richmond County will have to be planted 
again on account of the severe sandstorm 
of May 2 and 3. 
He has been busy 
hunting seed for the 
farmers of this coun- 
ty. One thousand five 
hundred baby chicks 
were placed in the 
hands of boys and 
girls during April. 
This brings the poul- 
try club to 3,500 
baby chicks. 


177 

_Rabun.—W. P. Clarke, poultry spe- 
cialist from the College, has been giving 
caponizing demonstrations for County 
Agent Cook this month. Codperative egg 
marketing has been inaugurated in this 
county, and the first sale of 814 dozen 
eggs brought four cents more per dozen 
than the local market was paying in trade. 
ustrian pea demonstrations were very 
fine, and the sweet clover demonstrations 
are attracting favorable attention. 


119 


Stephens. — The 15 five-acre cotton 
contestants are off to an_ enthusiastic 
Start. The seven corn contestants are get- 
ting their areas in fine shape for planting 
this month. One hundred and twenty- 





. 


T. L. ASBUBY 





four boys have enrolled in club work this 
year, and the banks are helping them 
wherever they need help in making the 
demonstrations a success. 


177 
Hancock.—County Agent Truitt says 
we are getting some kick in our feed 
campaign for dairy cows. More soy- 
beans have been ordered to be seeded for 
hay than any year since he has been in 
the county, and farmers are buying them 
from the demonstrations of last year. 
Codperative egg sales amounted to $1,588. 
One hundred and ninety farmers applied 
for relief funds amounting to $34,605. 
Sixty-six cotton club boys have planted 

their acres in fine shape. 


17 7 

McDuffie—The soil building demon- 
stration meeting at the farm of Charlie 
Lokey was well attended. Two more 
farmers have seeded carpet grass this 
month on an extensive area. Two. other 
farmers have joined the ton-litter con- 
test. Held four terracing demonstra- 
tions with 22 farmers attending. 


177 
Clarke.— Watson reports 40 result 
demonstrations in cotton under way. 
Twenty-two corn demonstrations follow- 


ing vetch and Austrian peas have been lo- 
cated. Reports on the oat demonstra- 
tions are now being collected. Five car 
loads of dairymen attended the Jersey 
picnic at the farm of J. B. Hardeman in 
Jackson County. 

1 


Madison.—Twelve calf club boys and 
three of the purebred dairymen went 
with County Agent Hall to the Jersey 
picnic on April 25. The seven organized 
junior clubs in this county are doing 
fine work. 

177 


Morgan.—L. R. Langley, county 
agent, reports an increase of 20 per cent 
in the cotton acreage for Morgan Coun- 
ty for 1929, with a greater increase in 
the use of fertilizer, particularly high 
grade fertilizer. Sixty-two boys are in 
the cotton contest this year. Two hun- 
dred acres are being planted after vetch 
as demonstrations. Ten poultry farm- 
ers have been advised in regard to feed- 
ing and care of chicks, and he assisted 
another in purchasing 1,000 baby chicks. 
A culling demonstration was attended by 
five farmers. 

i I 


Habersham.—County Agent Davis 
consulted with 44 poultry leaders this 


month on different phases of poultry 
work. Club children bought 231. set- 
tings of Barred Rock eggs under the plan 
set out by the extension poultry commit- 
tee. Two training meetings were held 
with an attendance of 21. The first hog 
sale in this county was held on April 29, 
and created very favorable comment. 
The*hay campaign is meeting with a fine 
response. 
[97 


Warren.—Thirty-five farmers from 
this county went with County Agent 
Jones to the State College of Agriculture 
on Alfalfa Day. Not only were they 
impressed with the alfalfa, but two farm- 
ers in the party are purchasing purebred 


bulls. 
1977 
Newton. — The first herd improve- 
ment work in this county was begun dur- 
ing April with 20 herds totaling 500 head 
of milk cows. Farmers are very enthusi- 
astic over this piece of work. A greater 
amount of fertilizer has been sold than 
any year since 1920. 
|e | 
Jasper.—The first two poultry sales 
for this year have brought in approxi- 
mately $5,000 during the last six weeks. 
| |i 


Columbia.—Twenty cars of beef cat- 
tle have been fed in this county. 
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The Progressive, Farmer 


Marshall County Is Stepping Along 


Stepping Together Under Fine Leadership, These Farmers Are Getting Fuller Pocketbooks 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 






























































W. H. Cornelius, Albertville, Rt. 5, up on Sand 
Mountain, didn’t let low potato prices last 
year discourage him. This was a fine two- 
acre patch. In the picture, left to right, are 
Mr. Cornelius; Howard, his son; County 
Agent Alsobrook; and Julian Brown, exten- 
sion horticulturist. Mr. Cornelius says that 
last year certified Irish potatoes made for him 
just double the yield of uncertified seed. 


Miss Mary Rhea Henderson, secretary-treas- 

urer of the Marshall County Farm Bureau, 

and, according to County Agent Alsobrook, 

“the best farm bureau secretary in the state.” 

She has been on the job since 1923 so she 
must be a good one. 


“T WISH,” said the editor when a few 
weeks ago the story of the Thorsby 
community was being prepared, “that we 
might run each week a story of commun- 
ity development. In- 
dividual achievement 
is fine but that’s not 
enough. We need 
more about groups of 
folks working  to- 
gether. That's what 
it will take to get us 
somewhere in farm- 
ing—groups cooper- 
ating.” ie 
Out of that con- 
versation grew ‘a trip to Marshall and 
Cullman counties. In both, group produc- 
tion of several crops, notably strawber- 
ries, has added greatly to the farm income 
from cotton, and, as we learned, the ber- 
ries weren't by any means the whole story. 
Other developments just as important can- 
not well be omitted from the report. 
Having visited Marshall first, we must 
leave the story of Cullman’s berries and 
its county farm bureau for next week’s 
issue. 





ALEXANDER NUNN 


The territory surrounding Guntersville, 
county seat of Marshall, has in the last 
few years become a regular strawberry 
center and when on May 10 we found 
ourselves in the office of County Agent 
Eric Alsobrook and had explained to him 
our mission, one of the first things he 
said was: “Let’s go up to see Mr. Albert. 
He’s the man who started it. He’s the 
man who has furnished the necessary 
financing to put over all these projects.” 


With the aid of this homemade brooder cost- 
ing about $4, Mrs. D. Brazier, Guntersville, 
Rt. 3, has raised 110 out of 124 White Leg- 
horn chicks this season. There’s practically 
no danger of fire, and a turn or so of wood 
per day operates it. Notice the pipe damper 
and the movable ventilator in front of the 
brooder by which heat is controlled. 


A view of the First National Bank, Gunters- 
ville. In the inset, F. B. Albert, president, 
a banker with a wide understanding of farm 
problems, who has not been afraid to invest 
his money in his county’s biggest industry. 


A Banker With Unusual Vision 


\. B. Albert is president of the First 
National Bank and a walk across 
the courthouse square brought us to his 
office. Let me present him as one of 
the most farseeing bankers whom | 
know. In a district largely dependent 
upon farming for its business, he and 
his institution have not been simply 
money lenders; they have become in- 
vestors in progressive farming as one 
of the surest methods of making their 
own business a success. 
“You know cotton farmers don’t have 


any money in the summer—nor in the 
spring either,” explained Mi. Albert 
thoughtfully, “so what we set out to 
do was to get a crop for every month 
in the year. I never have recommended 
that the farmers quit growing cotton. 
We tried tomatoes and onions but they 
didn’t do much and then we tried Irish 


L. E. Mahan, Albertville, Rt. 5, has a pretty 

cherry orchard coming along. He is one of 

the few who didn’t give up Irish potatoes 

entirely and is growing a crop between the 
rows of cherries. 


Eric Alsobrook, veteran county agent. 





potatoes but last year killed that. Nobody 
is growing any this year. Strawberries 
so far is about the only crop that we've 
made anything out of.” He could point 
with justifiable pride to the fact that 
strawberries alone are bringing in 
$100,000 extra each spring. 

The development began in 1923. In 
1927, 84 cars of berries were shipped: in 
1928, 74; and this year the crop is ex- 
pected to total 75 cars. Very few farm- 
ers are growing any large acreage, most 
of the 500 acres in berries being distrib- 
uted over the district in one- to two- or 
maybe four- or five-acre patches. Two 
varieties, the Aroma and Klondike, are 
grown. 


How the Projects Grew 


as OW did you first manage to interest 
the farmers in these crops?” I 
asked Mr. Albert. 

“We began by talking to a few of the 
best farmers and patrons of the bank,” 
he explained. “They spread the news to 
their neighbors, and as the thing began 
to grow, others wanted to get in. We 
were fortunate in having a good many 
farmers who already knew something 
about strawberry growing—farmers that 
have moved in from Tennessee. Several 
of us made trips to other sections to 
study proved methods of growing Irish 
potatoes, strawberries, and cherries, and 
brought back all the information we 
could.” 

That was Step No. 1 in community co- 
Operation—getting enough acreage to 
make shipping in carlots possible and see- 
ing to it that tried methods of growing 
were made known to the farmers. As 
the successful production of the crops 
got under way, Step No. 2, the marketing 
end, followed in the organization of the 
Marshall County Strawberry and Produce 
Association, Incorporated, of Gunters- 
ville, Ala. Especially was such a step 
necessary in a section that had local mar- 
keting channels for little except cotton. 
The secretary-manager is the key man 
in the organization; he is responsible for 
all shipping and sales. The present off- 
cials of the association include John Sei- 
bold as president, W. J. Brown, secre- 
tary-manager, and the board of directors 
W. P. Johnson, J. W. Dispennett, W. H. 
Cornelius, R. G. Waldrop, John Seibold. 

And now back to our interrupted con- 
versation. “We've got another crop com- 
ing on now,” continued Mr. Albert. 
“We've set out 14,000 cherry trees, set 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Trae 
i getting your 
crops to market 


two weeks ahead! 





VERY planter recognizes the 

importance of earlier crops— 
crops that can be shipped to a 
WAITING market rather than to a 
glutted one. And that is one of 
the reasons why many planters are 
using Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
this year. 

For Gator-Hide not only stimu- 
lates plant growth—not only pro- 
duces BIGGER CROPS—not only 
reduces weeding to an absolute 
minimum — but it produces 
EARLIER CROPS, 

The answer is that Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper increases soil tem- 
perature and conserves soil mois- 
ture, promoting continuous bacte- 
rial activity and freeing nitrous food 
matter for plant life both night and 
day. It practically insures twenty- 
four hours of growing each day! 

Write for your free copy of “The 
Miracle of Mulch Paper” today. 
Let it give you some real, astound- 
ing facts concerning its use. And if 
your regular dealer is not yet stock- 
ing Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, please 
write his name on the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division 
Room 1196, 100 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH PAPER 





This paper is licensed for use in the 37 states east 
of Colorado under the patents of Charles F. Eckart, 


the inventor of mulch paper, which are owned by} ° 


the International Paper Company. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 

Mulch Paper Division 

Room 1196, 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
Please send your booklet, “The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper”, and tell me where I can secure a supply of 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 

My dealer is 





My name Sesasseadsseesneoauusennesusieneens . on ene een ncereescecsem 


My address............ 


A fillle Sermon 


On Good Ffealth 


By — M. Reeisrtr, M.D. 








Seven Health Hints for June 


“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 


“No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


ONCE heard a lady remark, “Just 

like men to have the best of every- 
thing; see how they chose a long day 
in June for ‘Fathers’ Day’ while ‘Moth- 
ers’ Day’ comes in 
the shorter days of 
May.” 

But for father, 
mother, and all the 
children and_ kins- 
folks the following 
health hints for 
June are appropri- 
ate :— 

1.1 urged vacci- 
nation against ty- 
phoid fever last month, but its great im- 
portance justifies this renewed emphasis. 
If not already vaccinated against ty- 
phoid fever, attend to it at once; you 
may be in time. Take the family along. 

2. The children will be going bare- 
footed. Have them wash their feet twice 
a day; this will help keep off “ground itch” 
and hookworm infection that follows. 

3. If you live in a malarial section, 
in addition to having the home screened 
better take quinine daily; grown-ups five 
grains, and children in proportion. 

4. Going to take an auto trip this sum- 
mer? If you have good drinking water 
at home, better get a thermos jug in 
which to carry some with you. If you 
put fresh water in a thermos jug, it will 
keep nice and cool for 15 to 18 hours. 
Of course, if you add ice it will keep 
cool much longer. 

5. Look out for poison oak! If you 
are in the woods much, be sure to wash 
thoroughly (with soap and hot water) 
all parts of the skin exposed during a 
trip through the woods. This will often 
prevent the poison from taking effect. 

6. It is going to be hot for several 
months. You will need more water than 
usual. Many people sort of burn up, 
because they just don’t like to drink wa- 
ter. Drink several quarts a day. Water 
should be cold, but not ice cold. There 
is no substitute for water. We throw water 
off through the breath, the kidneys, and 
the skin. Our intake must balance the 
amount that leaves the body, or the liv- 
ing tissues of the body will suffer. 

7. Don’t forget to make the mealtime 
the happy time of the day. Leave “Old 
Trouble” out of doors while you eat. 
When you bring him in to sit at the 
table, you are apt to bring in at the same 
time “Old Indigestion” and “Old Ner- 
vousness.” 

This hint happens to be given in June, 
but it is to be taken with meals three 
times a day (if we have meals that 
often) every day in the year. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 
FIGURES 


HE following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles 
in active operation during April, con- 
sumption and exports. of cotton in thou- 
sands of bales during April of each year, 
also for nine months ending April 30:— 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
Spindles in opera- 
tion (millions)... 
Consumption by do- 
mestic mills for 
MME kakess sian 732 525 618 578 597 
Consumption by do- 
mestic mills for 


9 months ending 
po a reverie 5,414 5,306 5,330 4,858 4,683 
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Exports for April.. 454 467 824 506 440 
Exports for 9 
months ending 
Papell FD. cccssvicnse 7,198 6,185 9,473 6,945 7,281 


GILBERT GUSLER. 





A complete book of recipes 
is under the label of every 
bottle of Certo 
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for delicious 


JAMS and 


JELLIES. 


Anyone can make them using the 
modern “short-boil” method + + + 


ER the label of every bottle 

of Certo is a book of 97 recipes 

for all sorts of delicious homemade 
jams and jellies. 

The recipe below for pineapple and 
strawberry jam is one of them. Read 
it and see how easy it is to make this 
delicious combination. Each of the 
96 other recipes is just as easy! 

Certo has revolutionized the art of 
making jams and 
jellies. Now anyone, 
the most inexperi- 
enced cook, can 
make perfect jams 
and jellies every time 
—with only one min- 
ute’s boiling. That’s 
why it is called 
the ‘“‘short-boil’’ 
method. Famous 
cooking experts, in- 


STRAWBERRY 


fruit into large 
and mix well. 


rolling boil and 


stirin 4% cup 


FREE: Two 






PINEAPPLE AND 


Crush to a fine pulp about 1 
quart ripe berries. 
apple (fresh or canned) through 
food chopper, or chop very fine. 
Measure 2 level cups of each 


of slight shortage of one fruit, 
use enough of the other fruit to 
make 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) total. 
Add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Bring to a full 


minute. Remove from fire and 


pour quickly and cover hot jam 
at once with hot paraffin wax. 


cluding Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint, recommend this Certo “short- 
boil”” method. The Home Economics 
Departments of universities and col- 
leges all over the country teach it. 

a * * 

Certo is a Pure Fruit Product— 
just the natural jellying substance extracted 
from fruit in which it is abundant. With 
Certo, you can make jams and jellies from 
any fruit or fruit juice—quickly, easily, 
perfectly! 

Millions of women 
have discovered that 
jams and jellies made 
the Certo ‘‘short- 
boil”’ way have better 
color and flavor — 
more like the fresh 
fruit itself—and that 
the cost per glass is 
from 1 to $ cents less 
than by the old “long- 
boil” method. 






JAM, MIXED 





Put pine- 








kettle. In case 











boil hard for 1 







Certo. Skim, 








booklets—one, on how to make jams and 


jellies by the “short-boil” method—the other, an illustrated 
booklet of “Recipes for Tempting Dishes Using Jams and 
Jellies.” Mail coupon to Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service 
Dept. She will write you and send the two booklets. 














P.F.6-1-29 | 


Elizabeth Paliast, Beane Gervice Dept. SS kbs sa babeusucd cébeedbetseceseusiseseeee eee 
erte Corporation, ## # #oe§. . Bi Adress ........... 

461 Granite Bldg... Rochester, N. Y. MINS 69 Ah 0055065 vaben se b5ess 40%odsetebaskvereeeee . 
If you live in Canada, address: Certo, MC LG ds dodo ce usecibenhadase State 


‘obourg, Ont.) 








to cover mailing costs. 


Please send me the two booklets ° Check here for trial half-bottle of Certo and send 10¢ 


described above. 
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HOW THE STORY BEGAN 


RIBE Guide Arthur Frost, also the teacher 
a vocational agriculture in Consolidated 

High School, Pleasant Valley, loaded his 
tribe of 20 Lone Scouts in “Big Sal,” a truck, 
for a trip to the city as guests of one of the 
Boy Scout troops. En route the tribe stopped 
for breakfast at a wayside spring and while 
there made the acquaintance of “Golddust 
Donny,” a gray-haired “knight of the road,” 
who had for years been in search of a boy- 
hood friend. On reaching the meeting place 
in the city the boys found their host troop 
with Scoutmaster Bill Graham waiting for 
them. 

A busy, interesting day followed. Warm 
friendships were formed between various mem- 
bers of the two groups but between Rodney 
Spencer, the Lone Scout Tribe Chief, and 
Terence Sullivan, Senior Patrol Leader of the 
troop, an intense rivalry sprang up. Late that 
night good-byes were said and the boys from 
Pleasant Valley returned home, not, however, 
before plans for future visits between troop and 
Lone Scouts had been laid. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning gen- 
eral store at Milford, when Rodney’s name 
was mentioned in connection with a legendary 
mine on the Spencer farm. Neither boy no- 
ticed a shabbily dressed stranger who pricked 
up his ears at the mention of the mine. When 
the boy turned to leave the man asked where 
a job might be found and was referred to the 
Spencer farm as the most likely place. 

As Jack drove down the road, he found a 
car overturned, an injured man near it, and 
a girl pinned under it. Alone he was unable 
to move the car, but luckily Rod happened 
that way and together they rescued the girl 
(Helen Burnett), rendered first aid to both 
her and her father, and took them to Milford 
to Dr. Criswell. They learned that the Bur- 
netts had recently bought a farm in Pleasant 
Valley and-were soon to become neighbors 
of theirs. 


CHAPTER V 
Rod Shows a Secret Hiding Place 


T THE weekly Tribe meeting of 

their Pleasant Valley group, Chief 
Spencer and Sachem Barry found them- 
selves unwilling heroes. James Burnett 
and his daughter had 
given a graphic ac- 
count of their acci- 
dent to the editor of 
The Milford Banner 
and Mr. Burnett’s 
warm words of com- 
mendation for the 
timely and efficient 
help rendered by the 
Scouts had been 
printed with com- 
ments. Moreover, 
the enterprising editor had dug up photo- 
graphs of the two Scouts in uniform and 
had secured a picture of the young lady 
who despite her injured arm appeared 
charming indeed. 

“Now, why couldn’t it have been me?” 
lamented Marvin Browning. ‘Prettiest 
girl in Brown County blows into the 
community, calls for the services of a 
gallant knight—and there am I ladling 
out sauerkraut for a fat woman! You 
guys from the country have all the luck.” 





JOHN CASE 


“Luck, your eye,” observed Jack Barry. 
“There was I, all set to rescue the fair 
one, grab papa’s million dollar reward 
and get my name in the paper when along 
comes the Injun and grabs all my thun- 
der! The damosel wouldn't look at me 
after Injun came along.” 

“Quit your kidding,” requested Rodney 
Spencer who was notoriously bashful in 
the presence of young women. “The only 
luck about it was that I came along in 
time to keep the infant here from burst- 
ing a blood vessel. You should have 
seen him putting that one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of his against a ton 
and a half car!” Rod’s mates chuckled 
with him at the picture. “I'll say this for 
the Shrimp, though,” Rod added gener- 
ously, “he was doing his darndest. And 
he might have pushed it over even if I 
hadn’t come along.” 

“Well,” remarked Guide Frost who had 
been an interested listener, “it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Your 
Scoutmanlike action made a fine impres- 
sion on the folks of a new family and 
you've given some mighty fine publicity 


to Lone Scout work. I've had four ap- 
plications from Hilltop boys who want 
to join us. We'll have a regulation troop 
yet.” 


S THE boys cheered this announce- 

ment Frost help up his hand. “Mr. 
Burnett told me that he had offered to 
reward you boys,” the Guide went on, 
“but appreciated your position and did 
not press it. However, Mr. Spencer, who 
is the best friend you fellows haye, feels 
that Jack and Rod deserve something, 
not for what they did, but because of the 
fact that they were prepared to act in an 
emergency. I'll just ask Mr. Spencer to 
make the announcement himself.” 

The Lone Scouts broke into applause 
as Mr. Spencer, a tall and powerfully 
built man with graying hair, rose from 
the lawn seat where he had been resting. 
Not nearly so dark as Rodney but with 
the same finely modeled features and de- 
termined mouth, old grads of Agricul- 
tural State still talked about “Dynamite 
Dan” Spencer who had captained an 
all-victorious football team in his senior 
year and before that had pitched the col- 
lege baseball team to a championship. 
The boys fell silent as Spencer began to 
talk, for about him there was an air of 
quiet dignity that always impressed. 

“Your leader has told me that you boys 
are to go to the city in two weeks,” Rod- 
ney’s father began, “there 
to be guests in the home 
of fellow Boy Scouts. 
This is an opportunity 
and a privilege and - I 
commend the plan. We 
need to know more of 
our brothers of the city, 
they need to know more 
of us. Out of contact 
comes mutual understand- 
ing. It is not necessary for 
me to say that we expect 
each Lone Scout of the Valley Tribe to 
be a man and a gentleman for I know 
that you will be that. When these boys 
come here into our homes we will show 
them a hospitality, no different perhaps 
than you will find, but out of our hearts 
to them. 

“Now I didn’t intend to make a speech,” 
and the flashing smile which lighted 
Spencer’s face was a replica of that which 
so seldom came to his son’s, “but I 
wanted to say these few words. I do 
feel that Jack and Rod are entitled to a 
bit of a holiday and with Mr. Barry’s 
approval I’ve arranged for extra help so 
that Jack may come here for the two 
weeks until you leave for the city. That 
two weeks, boys, is to be yours to do with 
exactly as you like. The same reward 
will be waiting any other Scout who per- 
forms a specially meritorious act which 
reflects credit on Scoutcraft which I think 
is the finest thing ever brought to our 
community.” 

With a whoop the impulsive Jack 
Barry was on his feet, an arm around 
Rod’s neck. “Two weeks to loaf and 
fish! To work on Scout equipment. Boy, 
pinch me! I’m asleep.” 


oo Lone Scout applauded gener- 
ously as their Chief rose to his feet 
and with one arm around his pal ap- 
proached Father Spencer. The warm 
smile which made Rodney Spencer’s face 
a thing of light and beauty flashed as he 
held out a sinewy hand. “Dad,” said Rod- 
ney as his father took his extended hand 
in a warm clasp, “you are the best pal a 
boy ever had. Can’t you get in on this 
and go fishing with us? We'll have Mr. 
Barry over and make it a foursome.” 


Again Morris Spencer smiled. It was 
not difficult to see how fond and proud 
he was of his stalwart, handsome son. 
“T’ll see if it can’t be arranged, son,” Mr. 
Spencer replied. “But I know just what 
you and Jack will be up to. You'll be 
climbing around over these hills of yours. 
For me that’s no longer fun; it’s labor. 
I must be off to the field now.” 


Before the Scout meeting was over 
Guide Frost had given his Scouts com- 
plete information in regard to their as- 
signments to homes in the city and also 





had added a bit of information which in- 
creased their pleasure. The Board of 
Education, strong for the Scout move- 
ment, had granted a leave of absence for 
their young vocational agriculture teach- 
er so that he might renew friendship with 
his old war mate. Again the trip would 
be made in “Old Sal” and the two groups 
would meet in the park where each boy 
would be taken in charge by a friend. 
No further meeting would be held until 
the morning of the big event. “And we'll 
have some news that will make Graham 
and his Scouts happy,” Frost concluded. 
“Mr. Spencer has given consent for them 
to camp here for a month this summer but 
when they first come each boy will be en- 
tertained for a week in one of your 
homes. That, in my opinion, will mean as 
much or more to these city boys as your 
visit will mean to you.” The boys were 
dismissed, bubbling over with pleased an- 
ticipation. It was great to be a Scout. 


HEN Jack Barry reported at Oak- 

lawn early the morning after Spen- 
cer’s announcement that he was to be 
Rodney’s guest, a stranger, on his way 
to the big barns, met Jack at the gate. 
“Howdy, kid!” grinned the new arrival. 
“T landed bed and board here as you di- 
rected me.” 

Jack stared at the man, then suddenly 
remembered. It was the knight of the 
rusty “Liz” who had ap- 
proached him a few days 
before while in Milford. 
“Glad you got work,” Jack 
remarked, “but as I told 
you you'll earn your pay 
here. Mr. Sepncer’s a 
worker and every man 
who works for him works 
with him.” 

“It’s not the hard work, 
it’s the pay I’m interested 
in,’ said the stranger. 
“Fact is, I’m not much of a farmer but 
I can learn. Well, so-long buddy. Gotta 
stoke a few hay-burners.” 

Jack turned to look after his “hard- 
boiled” appearing acquaintance and an 
uneasy feeling came. What if this drifter 
to whom he had pointed out the great 
house at Oaklawn should prove to be a 
crook or a jailbird? Yet surely Mr. 
Spencer knew his business and Jack, dis- 
missing the thought, went blithely in to 
join his chum. And in Rod’s room Jack 
found his friend stretched out on his bed, 
poring over a faded, torn scrap of pa- 
per. It was the ancient map which but 
once before Jack had been privileged to 
look upon. 

“Invited myself right in,” announced 
Jack with a grin. “Your mother said 
you were getting ready to go hiking. 
Me, I'd like to loaf and rest one day.” 


Rodney Spencer, concentrating with a 
frowning face, merely glanced up with a 
“Hello, Jack! Glad you’ve come!” then 
went on studying. There was determina- 
tion in every line of his face and figure 
and Jack bade a mental “good-bye” to 
any chance for sport that day. But Rod 
was the captain and he a private in the 
ranks. There would be no shirking and 
no complaining. 

“T’m letting you in on this, Jack,” said 
Rod abruptly as he rose. “I’ve shown 
you the map before and told you about 
the legend of the lost mine but I never 
asked your help. Not because I didn’t 
trust you but ” Rod hesitated—“but 
because I reckon I’m just built that way. 
Will you help me hunt for the lost mine 
the two weeks of our vacation?” 

“Will I help? Injun, are you crazy? 
Would I eat if I’m hungry or kiss a pret- 
ty girl if she asked me? That’s the one 
thing I’ve mostest wanted. . When do we 
start?” 


ODNEY SPENCER grinned at his 

pal’s enthusiasm. “We'll fix a snack 
and start hiking soon,” Rod answered. 
“But I warn you that it will be like look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. There’s 
little about this map to help us for part 
of it is missing, the part which pointed 
out the mine’s location. But it is a map 
of ‘our hill land, of that I’m certain. 





Here’s Old Baldy,” Rod pointed a finger, 
“Here’s the range of hills and Rapid 
Creek where we go trout fishing.” 

“What does your dad think about it?” 
asked Jack as he studied the old map. 
“Has he ever helped you look for the 
lost mine?” 

“We've talked about it many times,” 
Rod answered, “and dad says that when 
he was a boy he used to spend days hunt- 
ing just as his father did before him. 
But just like grandfather, dad when he 
grew up, decided it was all a myth for 
we have no direct proof that the map 
came from an ancestor. Yet it always is 
supposed to have come down from father 
to oldest son and so it’s mine.” 

“Do you really believe that you have 
Injun blood, Rod?” asked Jack. “You 
know a lot of folks say you have.” 

It was the irst time Jack Barry ever 
had asked his pal the direct question and 
for a moment Jack felt that he had com- 
mitted an offense unpardonable. Rod 
flushed, straightened, and his look grew 
dark. Then, “I don’t know as it’s any- 
thing to be ashamed of, Jack,” Rod said. 
“To speak the truth I do feel that I have 
Indian blood and something tells me that 
if ever I find the lost mine that will 
prove it.” 

“Of course it isn’t anything to be 
ashamed of,” Jack hastened to assure his 
friend. “Why, if that’s true you've got 
royal blood in your veins. Haven't we 
got a Vice President who is proud of 
his Indian ancestry?” 

“Dad’s mighty close mouthed about it 
if he knows or believes anything,” said 
Rod. “But sometimes when I’m up on 
Old Baldy all alone it seems to me that 
I can shut my eyes and see bands of 
Indians beckoning me to join them. And 
once when I’d been day-dreaming there I 
looked up and saw an eagle poised high 
in the air looking down at me.” 

“Boy,” said Jack much impressed, “that 
was your spirit brother, your ‘heap medi- 
cine’ or whatever the Indians called it. 
No wonder we called you ‘Lone Eagle’! 
The only thing I can see to do is to 
comb this country until if there’s any 
trace of a mine we'll find it. And the 
sooner we begin the quicker we go. 
Let’s start.” 

“The map points out Rapid Creek,” 
said Rod, “and that makes me feel sure 
the mine is along that range of hills. 
We'll take our rods along and fish some. 
It’s hard, slow work going over every 
foot of ground along the base of the 
hills. But that’s what you’ve got to do 
to be certain. We'll be off now.” 


IRED but happy although a bit. de- 

pressed, nightfall found Rod and Jack 
bound for Oaklawn with as fine a string 
of speckled beauties as anyone could wish 
for. But all their tedious search, even to 
a microscopic examination of metals for 
copper, had yielded nothing. Mother 
Spencer who knew exactly how her tall: 
son would put in his time could not for- 
bear a little friendly joking as the boys 
sat down to the evening meal. “I needa 
new copper bottom on my wash boiler, 
Jack,” said Mrs. Spencer. “If you and 
Rod think you will find the lost mine to- 
morrow I'll just wait before having it 
mended.” 

“You never can tell,” bantered Jack in 
reply. “But what I’m really hunting for 
is gold. There’s just as much reason to 
believe that there’s gold in these hills as 
copper.” Across the room at another 
table with the numerous hired men who 
helped till the great farm the newcomer 
among them raised his head and flashed 
a keen glance at Jack. 

“The wealth of this country,” Mr. 
Spencer remarked, “is in its black soil. 
We are farmers, Jack, not miners. 
Should an expert miner who knows ores 
come into this country he might find 
mineral in paying quantity but I doubt it. 
And some of that land of mine along 
Rapid Creek is so valueless that I've 
never taken the trouble to make sure that 
we have clear title. There might be legal 
complications if ever we wanted to sell 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Practical Dairy Talks for June 


Summer Feeding of Heifer Calves and Yearlings Important 
By? BEN KILGORE, JR. 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


UST as February was a good “test” 

month because of adverse conditions, 
so June is a “peak” month with ideal con- 
ditions for the dairy cows. June pastures 
and no excessive heat 
as in July, August, 
and September 
should mean a large 
and profitable milk 
flow. In fact, if a 
herd isn’t making 
money under ordin- 
ary June conditions, 
to put it mildly, 
there’s plenty of 
room for improve- 
ment. But, even with June the ideal 
dairy month, there are plenty ef June jobs 
on the dairy farm. 


I. Head Off Flies 


UNE is the month to start figuring 

how to get rid of flies. Don’t wait un- 
til the height of the fly season. Some folks 
seem to think flies are as unconquerable 
as the seasons of the year. Others have 
reduced flies to a minimum. Manure and 
filth are the breeding places for millions 
of flies. If these breeding places can be 
removed ahead of the fly season and kept 
removed, the fly season can be eliminated 
for all practical purposes. During the 
hot months, manure should never be left 
piled about the lots and barns. It should 
be hauled to the fields as often as possi- 
ble. 


Clean lots and barns not only keep down 
flies, but add to the attractiveness of the 
dairy farm. Attractiveness is good ad- 
vertising, an art which a dairyman can 
employ as well as any other business man. 
For the few flies that escape, annoy the 
cattle, and carry disease, why not use a 
spray? Below is a homemade mixture, 
tested and put out by the Oklahoma Ex- 
tension Service :— 

4% quarts coal tar dip 

4% quarts fish oil 

3 quarts coal oil 

3 quarts whale oil 

1% quarts oil of tar 
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Directions.—Dissoive 3 pounds of laundry 
foap in a small quantity of water and add to 
the above mixture. Bring the whole quan- 
tity up to 30 gallons with lukewarm soft 
water. If put on the cows twice a day, pref- 
erably in the morning after milking and in 
the afternoon before milking, but long enough 
before milking to allow the spray to settle, 
it will keep the flies off the cows quite sat- 
isfactorily. 


Il. Grow Out Heifers 


URELY, you're not neglecting your 

heifer calves, just because there’s 
plenty of grass in June. They’re the fu- 
ture herd with the promise of increased 
Production over their dams. It’s hard to 
tell a man how to raise calves. Some farm- 
ers raise calves successfully by one plan, 
others just as successfully by a different 
plan. But all successful calf raisers fol- 
low the same basic rules. A few of these 
are :— 

1. Feed to condition calf. 

2. Feed milk or a milk substitute until 
4 months old, preferably 6 months old. 
3. Keep calf growing every day from 
birth to freshening (growing, not fat). 

4. Never let calf lose its baby flesh. 


Ill. Helping Calves to Growth and 
Profits 


Just a few hints on calf raising would 
not be out of order, if you will remem- 
ber they can be varied to meet your con- 
ditions — 
MILK FEEDING 


1. Leave the newborn calf with its mother 

for at least two days, preferably a week. 

2 Feed milk from its own dam for about 
days. 


3. When changing to another cow’s milk, 


always give milk from this same cow. Fre- 
quent changes will cause scouring. 

4. Feed milk at same temperature that it is 
drawn from cow. Either feed immediately af- 
ter milking or warm up with hot water. 

5. Start feeding 4 or 5 pounds of milk and 
gradually increase to 8 pounds. 


6. When two weeks old, skimmilk can be 
gradually substituted for whole milk, taking 
about 10 days to get calf entirely on skimmilk. 

7. When about two months old, gradually in- 
crease skimmilk to 12 or 14 pounds. 

&. Feed calves in pails that are as clean 
as those you milk in. 

9°. Where whole milk is being sold, skimmilk 
powder may be substituted for skimmilk in 
calf feeding with just as good results. A 
pound of the powder milk with 8% pounds of 
warm water is equivalent in feeding value to 
a gallon of skimmilk. Dried skimmilk can 
usually be purchased in barrels most econom- 
ically through your local creamery. 

GRAIN 

1. Feed grain as soon as the calf will eat 
it, which will be when a week old, often be- 
fore. 

2. A good mixture is: 

3 pounds cracked corn 
3 pounds whole oats 

3 pounds bran 

1 pound linseed oilmeal 

3. To gauge amount of grain, watch condi- 
tion of calf. Keep growing but not fat. The 
more growth gained from pasture and hay, the 
cheaper and the hardier and more rugged an 
animal will become. 


HAY 


1. Clover hay is best. Feed a legume hay 
by all means. Soybean and cowpea hays are 
excellent. Alfalfa hay is too rich and may 
cause scouring. If gradually brought to al- 
falfa hay, it should not have harmful effect 
on calves. 

2. A legume hay mixed with oat hay cut 
in the dough stage is unexcelled for calves. 

3. Feed all hay calves will eat. 


4. Best not’ to feed silage until from 4 to 6 }- 


months old if plenty of hay is available. 


IV. Those Beautiful Yearling 
Heifers 

T IS a costly mistake not to grain feed 

heifers until one year old. After that 
age when pastures are good, yearling 
heifers can be carried until fall on pas- 
tures without grain with splendid results. 
Beside the cheapness of this plan, it natur- 
ally develops better milk cows. Stall-fed 
yearlings never learn to graze and rough 
it like those that have to depend on grass 
alone for a living for from 3 to 6 months. 
Large quantities of bulky feed develop 
the middles and the digestive tract of 
heifers, which allows greater feed con- 
sumption when maturity is reached. Car- 
rying yearling heifers through the late 
spring, summer, and early fall on plenty 
of good grass and no grain is just about 
as important a part of the feeding plan 
as grain feeding until a year old. 

Before freshening, heifers should be 
brought to the barn not less than two 
months before due to get them in the 
best possible condition for their first 
lactation period. 

Salt and a mineral mixture should be 
kept before heifers at all times—not just 
spasmodically. Limestone or superphos- 
phate and wood ashes make a good mix- 


ture. 


| MAINE FREE OF BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS 


HE entire state of Maine has been de- 

clared by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to be free of bovine tuberculo- 
sis, so far as can be determined by thor- 
ough and extensive testing, it was an- 
nounced recently by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. By this recog- 
nition, effective May 1, Maine became 
the first state in New England and the 
second in the United States to suppress 
tuberculosis among its cattle. North Caro- 
lina was the first, having been declared 
free of the disease on October 1, 1928. 
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Chilean Nitrate is 
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, after year—in test after test—Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda proves its profit to the farmer as side-dressing 
for his crops. 

In ’28, throughout the South, 586 co-operative side- 
dressing demonstrations on cotton worked out like this: 
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247 tests using Chilean Nitrate as only form of 
nitrogen—about 150 Ibs. per acre as side-dress- 
ing and about 50 Ibs., with acid and potash at 
planting—showed an increased net profit above 
the fertilizer cost, of $25.32 per acre. 


339 tests, with various fertilizers under crop, 
and 180 lbs. Chilean Nitrate per acre as side- 
dressing, showed an increased net profit above 
fertilizer cost, of $20.35 per acre. 


More than 200 corn tests, using Chilean Nitrate 
as side-dressing at rate of 195 lbs. per acre, 
showed an average increase of 17 bu. per acre 
and increased net profit above fertilizer cost, 
of $11.73 per acre. 


Chilean Nitrate is health food for all your crops — 
Helps your cotton beat the weevil. Speeds growth. 
Promotes early fruit. Hastens maturity. Feeds crops 
when they need food most. Prevents “firing” of corn. 
It is the world’s only natural nitrate nitrogen— not 
synthetic — not artificial. 


Free — Side-Dressing Instruction Book 


Our new illustrated folder “Side-Dressing Cotton and 
Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. Free. Ask 
for Book No. 10, or tear out this ad and mail it, with 
your name address on the margin. 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlande Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying. please refer to Ad No. V-35 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, June 3.—Starched linen 

should always be soaked in cold 
water so that the old starch is softened 
and removed in the washing; otherwise 
there is a tendency 
for it to turn yel- 
low. 

Tuesday, June 4. 
—A wise thing to 
remember in furnish- 
ing your home is 
that it is better to 
have too little than 
too much furniture 
in a room. 

Wednesday, June 5. 
—A good way to keep lemons fresh is to 
place them in a coffee can and keep the 
can in a cool place. 

Thursday, Jwne 6.—After carefully 
pressing the edges of a pie crust together 
take a knife blade and raise the two 
crusts from the tin, turning them up as a 
tiny collar and the juice will stay in. Be 
sure not to puncture the lower crust 
while turning it 

Friday, June 7.—Now that the warm 
days are here, it often seems difficult to 
get through our work without getting 
completely tired out. To avoid this, try 
taking five minutes’ rest at the end of 
each hour or so, instead of waiting until 
the end of the morning or the afternoon. 
Fatigue will usually vanish during these 
short and frequent rest periods, leaving 
us rested and ready for other activities 
at the end of our working hours. 

Saturday, June 8.—A delicious way to 
use your stale cake is to cut it into slices, 
spread preserves between them, place in a 
deep dish, and serve with meringue or 
whipped cream. 

Sunday, June 9.—‘“In life there are 
higher and lower currents. Too many of 
us use only the lower sails and catch 
only the winds blowing along earthly lev- 
els. But there are also winds which blow 
down from the mountains of God, and it 
would be an unspeakable gain to us all 
were we to let our life fall under the in- 
fluence of these upper currents.” 


A PLEASANT VOICE | 








MRS. W. N. NUTT 











ps OTHER, doesn’t Miss Johnson 

make you nervous with that loud 
voice of hers?” asked Frances as she and 
her mother sat waiting for Dad and the 
boys to get ready for supper. 

“Yes, isn’t it a pity that she has never 
learned the importance of a sweet, modu- 
lated voice. She is like a good many peo- 
ple who are beautiful until they speak,” 
observed Mrs, Anderson. 

“Oh, Moth a person’s voice does add 
to their attractiveness, doesn’t it?” was 
the girl’s quick comment. Frances was at 
just the age to be interested in analyzing 
a girl’s attractiveness. “Mother,” she 
continued, “tell me how one cam cultivate 
a nice voice.” 

“Well, honey,” answered Mrs. Ander- 
son thoughtfully and slowly, “there isn’t 
any particular way to do it but here are 
a few things to keep in mind as guide- 
posts. 

“A loud, high pitched voice is irritating 
to everybody within the sound of it while 
a low pitched voice gives a soothing ef- 
fect. Watch your voice throughout the 
day and see whether it becomes raised 
when you are excited. Many girls who 
think their voices are low and sweet 
would be surprised to find themselves 
shouting at the top of their lungs when 
friends drop in.” 

“Ja other words,” said Erances laugh- 
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ingly, “I should make my voice come 
from my throat instead of my nose?” 
“Yes,” answered her mother. “Then a 
voice that punctuates every sentence with 
some expression such as ‘my dear’ or 
‘wonderful’ is hard to bear while a voice 
that rambles on and on with long drawn 
‘ands’ and little inflection is almost as bad. 


“When you talk try to say things in 
which you think the other person is inter- 
ested. And never talk so continuously 
about anything that the other person 
doesn’t get a chance once in a while to 
change the subject if she wishes to do so. 


“The affected voice should also be 
avoided. Don’t be afraid to pronounce 
words as the dictionary tells you to but 
try to get accustomed to the correct pro- 
nunciation so it will not 
seem as though 
you had put 



















be room then to think of others and much 
happiness might be created in this world 
in that way.” 

As I walked home from the early morn- 
ing visit to my near neighbor I tried to 
conjure up the number of people I knew 
who were like Sally Burton in saying 
happy things to people. There was dear 
old Grandma Rich, ‘poor as a church 
mouse’ yet as contented as could be and 
with a jolly word for everybody. She 
told me once, “I used to be cranky and 
grouchy always. I cried once because I 
had no money to buy shoes but then I 
saw a man who had no feet and after then 
I never minded about myself. Now I try 
never to let a body leave me without be- 
ing happier for having come.” 

And the young seventh grade student 
spending the last week 
end with my 
daughter had 
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THE BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME OF R. P. HITE & SON, SUMNER COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


Like last week’s house illustrated in the pretty home series this has an unbroken roof 
Pp y 


line, 
into the windows. 


The eaves extend over so very far that only a most terrible storm could drive rain 
Broad eaves and porches create a draft that keeps the house much cooler 


in summer, a principle much utilized in Japanese buildings. 


on a new dress for the party. And 
remember,” she said rising to put the 
supper on the table, “that the little 
phrases you use in acknowledging intro- 
ductions, thanking people, or in offering 
small kindnesses are symbols of a real 
courtesy that makes a girl sweet and at- 
tractive.” 


| THAT GENIAL WORD 


DECLARE a visit to Sally Burton’s 

home is better than hearing a good 
sermon any time. She can think of such 
nice things to say and you just feel she 
means every word of them too. Now I 
really felt a bit grouchy this morning 
when I went over there to get her strainer 
for an hour and here I am coming away 
from there feeling ten years younger and 
fifty pounds happier just because she al- 
ways thinks of pleasant things to say that 
just seem to ‘hit the spot.’ ” 

“Sally is that way,” I agreed “Just a 
bit of sunshine I call her, but then we 
could all be like her if we'd try to make 
our words ‘fit’ everybody’s moods as Sally 


” 











does. 

My neighbor laughed merrily. “Fit? 
Whoeever heard of making your talk fit?” 

I wasn’t used to preaching but I had 
to explain. 

“That’s the one secret of geniality and 
friendliness—to remember always to say 
the right word at the right time. I have 
tried to do this and I have been well re- 
paid with happiness and good feeling on 
the part of my friends and then again I 
have forgotten the secret and have ‘lost 
out’ by hurting feelings and making un- 
happy someone I loved very much. If 
humanity could only get on without so 


much worship of themselves there would 


been so graceful and charming in word 
and manner we shall be glad to have her 
come again. Manners can have such a 
disturbing effect on the nerves or they 
can be like soothing music. I caught my- 
self wondering how mine were on others. 

And our new minister’s wife was so 
pleasing and soothing I was always glad 
when she came and sorry when she left. 
She was so different from the other one 
who kept me on “p’s and q’s” with her 
high airs and talk. I guess geniality and 
cheerfulness are like sauce in food; they 
make every word palatable and enjoy- 
able. I gave myself a little pinch. When 
this was so easy to do, why didn’t I think 
to make every remark one that would in- 
sure happiness and joy? 

MRS. M. Y. AYERS. 
Harris County, Texas. 
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WHY WORRY WITH ROACHES? 


OACHES are among the most re- 
pulsive and destructive of the insect 
pests of the household. They feed on dead 
animal matter, cereals, and food material 
of all kinds. They will gnaw woolens 
and leather (of shoes and furniture) and 
will gnaw almost any book binding for 
the paste. Besides the actual damage 
caused by these insects, they leave a dis- 
agreeable odor which persists indefinitely. 
Roaches can be effectively controlled 
in a short time, says C. H. Brannon, 
Extension Entomologist of the North 
Carolina State College, by the use of 
sodium fluoride. Sodium fluoride is a 
white powder which is sprinkled or sifted 
along the baseboard of the kitchen and 
pantry, under the sink, on shelves, tables, 
etc. Sodium fluoride may be sifted over 
the bare shelves, after which paper or 


j 





other covering is placed over the sodium 
fluoride and the material left under the 
shelf covering indefinitely. This will also 
give excellent control for ants. 


Leave sodium fluoride where it has been 
applied for at least two weeks. If more 
roaches appear, make a fresh applica. 
tion from time to time. The roaches 
will be found dead on the floor and should 
be swept up and destroyed. 

For more detailed information write C, 
H. Brannon, State College Station, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 


| A SPELLING GAME 


T AVE you ever tried to spell words 

backwards first? This forms a high- 
ly amusing game. Someone is the in- 
spector. He stands before the row of 
players with a list of carefully chosen 
words in his hand and says abruptly to 
one of them: “Spell camera” or maypole 
or medallion, etc. 

As a commencement the words may be 
fairly small and easy but as one becomes 
more used to the backwards spelling they 
may be lenghtened into words that are 
longer and harder to spell. 

He or she who fails to spell the word 
given quite correctly is “out” and _ the 
next one must try it. The player who 
succeeds in spelling all the words fault- 
lessly is the winner. 

The inspector should hold a dictionary 
in his hand and find long words or short 
words as required. Very small words can 
be especially chosen for the youngest 
players.—Selected. 


| DYEING FLOUR BAGS EASILY | 


YEING is a cheerful subject when it 

refers to transforming a couple of 
snowy flour bags into a glowing red frock 
for Mary, for example. And dyeing is so 
simple that it can be done without mak- 
ing the entire house look like a gory bat- 
tlefield for days to come. Any of the 
standard brands of boiled dye on the mar- 
ket will bring happy results if you fol- 
low the directions on the box and in ad- 
dition remember these points about dyeing 
flour bags in particular. 

First, of course you will want fo re- 
move the stamping. Soak the stamping 
in lukewarm water, rubbing the brand 
with a neutral soap. Follow this by thor- 
ough rinsing in clean water, after which 
wash the sack well. If this does not re- 
move the stain, rub it with lard work- 
ing it well into the fibers of the 
goods to loosen the ink, then soak im 
warm water and wash as above. Kero- 
sene may be used instead of lard, soaking 
the sack in it and then rubbing it well 
and soaking it in warm water before 
washing it. 

After removing the stamping, boil the 
material thoroughly to get out every bit 
of the dressing. If you do this, you'll 
find that flour bags take a dye as well 
as other cotton material. 

Use an enamel dish pan or foot bath 


Fatterns and fashions 

















RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two = 
i terns ordered at one time, 30 cents 
write 


stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
your name and address plainly on you 
sheet, being sure to state number an 
of pattern wanted. 
Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 


r ordet 
d size 


contains the latest styles for women = 
misses, also attractivé styles for child 
and a good selection of embroidery. Be 

‘ash: 


15 cents today for your copy, addressing 


ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. — 
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June 1, 1929 


for boiling. It will not stain, Do not 
use any vinegar. Keep the material stir- 
ring all the time, not round and round 
but over and over. Have you ever seen a 
taffy machine in a candy shop—how the 
arms go in and out? Well, that’s the 
motion you want. Any small sticks will 
do but old curling irons are really ideal. 


To get an even color you'll be proud of, 
let the material cool off in the dye bath. 
A scrap of the material held up to the 
light while wet shows the color the goods 
will be when dry. Ironing the material 
while wet gives it a lovely gloss if you 
want a gloss. The unbleached flour bag 
takes a slightly different hue from the 
bleached but is no less attractive. The 
unbleached material dyes a fascinating old 
rose or old blue. 





| PAINTING OVER STAIN 
FINISH | 


T USED to be the style when paint- 

ing inside woodwork to stain it dark. 
Nowadays the vogue is painted wood- 
work done in light colors such as creams, 
buffs, grays, and even white. As a result 
home owners in some instances are faced 
with the problem of painting over stain 
finishes. 

If such a change is made, there is a 
certain method to follow in the painting. 
The reason why care is necessary is that 
old stain under the new coats of paint 
will often “bleed,” that is, the oil and 
turpentine in the new paint will com- 
mence working on the stain and dissolve 
it so that it shows through to the sur- 
face of the paint in pinkish patches. Ma- 
hogany stain nearly always bleeds, mis- 
sion frequently does, and golden oak less 
oiten. 





This can be prevented only by sealing 
the stain. Usually two coats of pure 
shellac will do the trick. After this is 
thoroughly dry, a coat of white lead and 
flat oil paint should be applied. If no 
bleeding occurs within two weeks, the 
work can be finished off in any manner 
desired. In obstinate cases the stain will 
still work through two coats of shellac 
and one of paint. Then it is necessary 
to put on successive coats of shellac and 
paint until the bleeding stops. 

Practically the same method must be 
employed to paint over knots and resin- 
ous spots, creosote or tar stains, water 
and creosote stains on walls and ceilings 
and so on. I. W. DICKERSON. 

> ta! 

TRAWBERRY juice may be canned 

and used during the year for bever- 
ages, ices, sauces, or gelatine desserts. It 
may be used for jelly if combined with 
three times its measure of apple juice. 
Small, inferior berries, unsuitable for 
preserving, may be made into juice. 


Aunt filet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate. 





“I was goin’ to have a hen for dinner, 
but that piece in the paper about males 
em’ superior got me so riled I just 
Wanted to wring a rooster’s neck.” 

“Pa wants to deed what little property 
weve got to the children right now, but 


it’s bots easier to be kind to old folks if 
Joure expectin’ somethin’.” 
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7-Piece Jade Green Ice-Tea Set 
3 COUPONS and 59c 





Fz== 


3 See When the hot days arrive, we know of nothing that brings more com™m- 





contents 
Luzianne 
directions) 


spect, 


Luzianne 
Guarantee 


If after using the entire 
of a can of 


satisfied in 
your grocer will 
refund the money you 
paid for it. 


fort and enjoyment than good ice tea or ice coffee. 

For that reason Luzianne has arranged to furnish to all customers dee 
siring it, a complete 7-piece Ice Tea Set at wholesale cost. 

You can see by the picture above what a good-looking set it is; jade 
green in color and of corded art glass. It would cost at least $2.25 if you 
purchased it from a retail store, but the Luzianne way it will cost you 
only 59c. 

You can obtain this set from your grocer—or by mail. 
below NOW and get your set at once. 

Luzianne has become the world’s largest selling New Orleans coffee 
because of its superior flavor and bouquet. 

Luzianne may be purchased in 3-tb pails or in 1-tb tins. It is never 
sold in paper packages as its delicious flavor would be lost if it were 
allowed to be exposed in this way. 

You will prefer Luzianne Coffee if you try it. 


7 r Clip the coupon 
according to 
you are not 

every re- 





(ExE="TsEz 


Ere se ee Read our Guarantee. 





Luzianne Coffee 100% Good 





Illustration of 
Luzianne Dripper 
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LUZIANNE DRIPPER 


for 
3 Luzianne Coupons and 69c 


The best and most delicious way to make coffee is by dripping 
and filtering the coffee. 
Knowing this we have made arrangements to furnish our cus- 
tomers with a combination dripper and filter at a very low price. 
The Luzianne Dripper and Filter is endorsed by Dactors, Cook- 
ing Schools and famous Universities. 

The filter takes the tannin out of the coffee but leaves all the 
flavor in. 
It is not only the most healthful way to make coffee, but it 
makes the coffee more delicious, 
In each pail of Luzianne there are three coupons. Send them 
to us with 69c and we will send you postpaid a Luzianne Dripper 


and Filter 
V le Oo) fre 
ad we 


New Orleans, La. 







u 
640 Magazine Street 


Illustration showing how Dripper 
fits in your coffee pot 























To obtain one of the beautiful Ice Tea Sets 


! 
! MAIL THIS COUPON pt ee age prene Name 
: . e cannot supply 
} Mark = alongside the premium you send the coupons and 59 cents for the  Address.......c....00...cc0..ccceeceeeeeeeeeeee 
Sere L  —page Ice Tea Set or the coupons and 69 cents for 
| —)} 9 eee C] the Lamteame ly rose to — sili Saas vniealdchacie invdetnbehodesccdes 
© © ew send you the premium thout 
L Luzianne Dripper eccceese C) further cost to you. 


Denrest Greses......00ce.ccccoscevescsesees 
- -_—_——_— - - — _— —_ — — a —- _ coal _ = - — —_ _ =_ _ _ -. oaiiaa 





Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats wi 
our folding 
our FREE 

of our Famous 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 


t 
alvanized STEEL WIRE 
RAP OFFER and Bargai 








 —_ 


TRAPS. SEND FOR 
Fioh Belt PREG te inteoduce our traps. THIS 
Dept. E-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rite for 
$1 Box 


Cloth covered, 








Famous Carnation Products. 
Perfumes, Toile 


Gary. Write today. 


WE START YOU 
A DOLLAR 


Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
t , Household Necessities. Widely 

nm line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
Garnation Ce., 653, St. Louis, Mo. ’ 









scenes. 


colors and a brush. 





the yey A and keep 
aes the de: 
Galvanized Corrugated. 
Roofing. i 


Shingles 





I 

TOD 

FREE SAMPLES 

Savannah Fence & Reofing Ce. 
Ga. 


Dept. P-3 Oo 








SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
in your own pocket the 
aler would get. All kinds and styles. 


Freight paid. Easy to nail on. W 
‘ODA ay Samples and freight paid prices. 










and girls. 








and Asphalt 
‘Write 


FREE! 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 








FREE PAINT BOX SET 


in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 


This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a four 
scription to THE PROGRESSIV 
ER. If you are not satisfied with THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 
be refunded when the subscription expires. 


” te J sub- 
FARM- 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 

other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: nell Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 









Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadly 

m. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Bold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. “ druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as wou. KR 2.00. Direct if = cannot supply 

K-R-O Co., Springfield 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY _ 








Matthews 
Milk 
XM Maker 


meets all the requirements of a balanced ration 
for your dairy cows. Its formula has been 
carefully worked out by experienced dairy 
experts. 

Poultry Feeds vw v 

rite for prices. Quick ship- 

ments! 

Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, Inc. 


Our “GAME COCK” SCRA 
New Orleans, Loutsiana 





FEED and EGG LAYING 
MASH will produce eggs when 
gear neighbors have none. 








you YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW Les view | 


Truth, condeal to pure shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 

—From “The Battlefield,” by 


William Cullen Bryant. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 


“T don’t like the city,” said one little 
boy I know, “’cause every time you start 
to play somebody yells, ‘Keep off the 

grass.’"" And he’s al- 

most right too. 
Another of my 
—~-,, nephews spells 
—* separate “seper- 
ate.” Don’t forget the 
correct spelling here- 
after, old scout. And 
don't any of you ever 
say again “Drawed by 

—’’; say “drawn by—.” 

One little girl 
expresses the hope 
that my crops will be 
good this year. I’m 
hoping for a favor- 
able year too, but I wouldn't care if the 
grass on the lawn would quit growing so 
fast. . . . Saw a martin pole a few 
days ago with 24 gourds on it. Who can 
equal that ?. I've enjoyed immense- 
ly the hundreds of drawings and cartoons 
which you have sent me. The winners 
will be announced soon. A visit 
from an old-time Lone Scout who is now 
making good in journalism. Scouts gen- 
erally do make good. And like my 
little cousin who when asked how the 
chickens were, replied, “The woosters are 
des a towing,” I’m “des a towing,” over 
the 4-H club enrollment in the United 
States last year which was more than 
665,000. It will be even larger than that 
this year. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—“‘My dad says not to worry 
about the fellow who is always trying to make 
his importance felt; the folks who amount 
to anything don’t need to try to make their 
importance felt.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Every boy and girl 
who is really interested in birds would do 
well to make the acquaintance of the Audu- 
bon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Just write them for information about all the 
valuable leaflets, pictures, books, etc., on 
birds which they can supply. 

I Ask You.—A man who has a full set of 
permanent teeth lost one wisdom tooth, one 
molar, and one incisor. How many did he 
have left? You know how to define the word 
“teeth,” don’t you? It’s the plural of “tooth,” 
of course. 

To Test Your Observation.—Boys, in case 
your father’s car were stolen, could you give 
a complete description of it to the authorities? 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate 






—Courtesy La. State 
Board of Health. 











“T don’t ever have any good luck. I 
could of made three cents today showin’ 
my boil if it wasn't in the wrong place.” 

“T didn’t mean to be wicked in church. 
A fly was botherin’ that man in front of 
me an’ I just tried to see if I could knock 
it off with a rubber band.” 


Could you give the tag number, motor num- 
ber, color, make, and condition of tire on each 
wheel, striping (if any) on body, model, and 
special scars, dents, or other peculiarities 
that might be helpful in establishing identity? 
All of that is information that might prove 
decidedly worth while at some time. 


Noticeably yours, 





| 
A 4-H CLUB ENTHUSIAST | 
OUNTRY girls have loads of fun and 
chances to learn things in the 4-H 
clubs. I am a girl 12 years old and be- 
long to a 4-H club. There are 30 girls in 
the Yolande club and all of us take sew- 
ing. We are making teddies this month. 
Miss Elizabeth Collings is our club teacher 
and she comes the fourth Tuesday in ev- 
ery month to give us a sewing lesson. 

I am going to make a garden this sum- 
mer. Each club girl has to make a gar- 
den or raise a calf or pig or chickens. 

We give a small program when Miss 
Collings comes. Last time we had Bible 
reading, two talks about the 4-H club 
work, and eight girls stood up and held 
a letter which spelled 4-H club. 

GLADYS GRIFFIN, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 














4-H ‘HM Honor Roll 





These are the Alabama girls and boys 
who will be the delegates to the Third 
National Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Camp 
in Washington in June. 


Mildred Randall, Lee County. Selected be- 
cause of record in four years of excellent 
work in home improvement, foods, and 
clothing; unusual leadership ability and 
health work. 

Edna Stacey, Conecuh County. Selected be- 
cause of record in four years of excellent 
work in home improvement, foods, and 
clothing, and outstanding leadership abil- 
ity. 

Mabry Phillips, Pickens County. Has been in 
club work since 1923. His chief project 
has been cotton. He has installed a water- 
works system and bought a radio for the 
family. He has been active in athletics 
and as a leader in his club. 

Lee Terry, Lawrence County. Has been out- 
standing as a leader in club work in his 
community since 1925, carrying on with 
the help of the state club agent when he 
had no county agent. His projects have 
included cotton, corn, pigs, and dairy calf. 


These Georgia club girls have earned 
their places on the Honor Roll list for 
1928 because of general excellence in 4-H 
club affairs:— 


Dora Perkerson, Meriwether County, winner 
of long term cash scholarship in home 
economics to the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture for having done most out- 
standing garden work among the club 
girls of Georgia. She also won a trip to 
the National 4-H Club Congress at Chi- 
cago for having done the most outstand- 
ing yeast bread work among the club girls 
of Georgia. 

Euline Small, Hall County, winner of long 
term cash scholarship in home economics 
to the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
for general excellence in club work. 

Ruth Mashburn, Pickens County, winner of 
long term cash scholarship in home eco- 
nomics to Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture for general excellence in club work. 

Nelle Thompson, Hall County, winner of long 
term cash scholarship in home economics 
to the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
for general excellence in club work. 

Ruth Jones, Bibb County, winner of long 
term cash scholarship in home economics 
to the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
for general excellence in club work. 

Thelma Price, Washington County, winner of 
long term cash scholarship in home eco- 
nomics to the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture for general excellence in club 
work. 

Leila Bates, Laurens County, winner of long 
term cash scholarship in home economics 
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to the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
for general excellence in club work, 

Maude Bateman, Washington County, winner 
of long term cash scholarship in home 
economics to the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture for general excellence in club 
work, 

Helen Ratcliffe, Glynn County, winner of long 
term cash scholarship in home economics 
to the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
for having done outstanding work in im- 
proving her own bedroom. 

Ruby Nance, Fulton County, winner of trip 
to International 4-H Leadership Training 
School, Springfield, Mass., for having done 
outstanding work in leadership in 4-H club 
work, 


CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 


By B. O. WILLIAMS 


COTTON CLUB 


AKE advantage of every opportunity 

to hasten fruiting and maturity. Spac- 
ing of two to three stalks every foot will 
speed up early fruiting, which is especially 
necessary this year 
due to the late plant- 
ing. 

2. A few bolls per 
stalk on a large num- 
ber of stalks per 
acre will yield more 
than a large number 
of bolls per stalk on 
a few stalks per 
acre. 

3. Prevailing heavy 
rains have likely 
washed out a large percentage of readily 
soluble nitrogen applied before planting. 
This should be supplemented by such 
forms of nitrogen as nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. 

CORN CLUB 

1, Keep young corn free of weeds and 
grass, otherwise it may be necessary to 
use a turnplow later in the season to clean 
the field at the expense of severe injury 
to the roots. 

2. Corn is a relatively shallow-rooted 
plant, so deep plowing should be avoided 
especially after it is knee-high. 


3. Shallow cultivation just as soon after 
rains as practicable keeps soil pulverized, 
conserves moisture, and kills grass and 
weeds before their root systems are de- 
veloped. 

4. Apply nitrogen in readily available 
form when corn is about knee-high. 

PIG CLUB 

1. Keep pigs on green forage. Green 
soybeans and alfalfa are good at this sea- 
son. 

2. Feed a balanced ration. 
milk, buttermilk, fish meal, 
with corn. 

3. Be sure there is plenty of shade and 
fresh water for the hot days. 

CALF CLUB 

1. Do not get your calf too fat. Re- 
duce grain if this tendency develops. 

2. Develop barrel on the calf by feed- 
ing good quality hay to the limit of the 
calf’s appetite. 

3. Train the horns to proper shape for 
the breed by using horn trainers, or the 
rasp and emery paper. 

4. Thorough grooming will not only 
make the hair and hide show more qual- 
ity, but will help repel flies by promoting 
the secretion of oil. 

5. Train calf to lead and pose so that 
it can be handled easily when being shown 
to neighbors and other club boys. This 
will be a great advantage when the show 
season arrives. 

POULTRY CLUB 

Since pullets are the main source 
of fall eggs they should have: 

1. All the feed they can eat. 

2. Clean, cool roosting quarters free 
from mites. 

3. Quarters. separate from cockerels and 
hens. 

4, Shade and clean drinking water. 

5. Whole or cracked corn, green feed, 
and skimmilk make a splendid growing 


ration. 
ENTOMOLOGY CLUB 

1. If weevils are numerous whet 
squares appear late in June apply po1so®, 
either dust or molasses mixture as you 
prefer. If weevils persist in numbers, 
repeat the application. 

2. After cotton has branched out and is 
blooming freely, the standard dust is the! 
chief dependence. 
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Uncle Fred’s Column 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


The Lumber Industry at Wadley, 
Alabama 


N May 8I was at Wadley, Alabama. 

The first thing that struck my at- 
tention on arriving at Wadley was the 
immense amount of lumber that I saw 
stacked on the yards 
of the two big plan- 
ing mills at this 
place. The next was 
to see the number of 
trucks engaged in 
hauling in this lum- 
ber from various 
sawmills out over 
the county. I learn- 
ed that over thirty 
million feet had been 
bought by those two mills during the past 
twelve months. 

This industry has put many a dollar 
into the pockets of the farmers who were 
fortunate enough to own the timber and 
has put many a dollar into circulation in 
paying off the large force of hands nec- 
essary to do all the work. 

This caused me to think how few farm- 
ers realized the value of timber or who 
made any effort to care for or to grow 
better timber for the future needs of our 
country. Timber is or should be a farm 
product, just like corn or cotton. Be- 
cause we inherited an immense natural 
supply we don’t appreciate it. 

On this trip I met General C. L. Pear- 
son of Dadeville, Alabama. He has been 
conserving his timber and has recently 
sold several thousand dollars’ worth, and 
still has a good deal left. Those who have 
conserved their timber can now get a fair 
price for it. I am glad to say the farm- 
ers are at last taking some interest in 
growing more timber. 

Last week I received a letter from a 
gentleman in. South Georgia asking in- 
formation about planting or setting out 
pine trees. Instead of our farmers talk- 
ing so despondently, they should get busy 
looking after young pines and scattering 
grass and clover seed over all galled 
spots. This world will be here long after 
we are gone, but it will be far better if 
our farmers will learn to conserve the 
natural resources and to improve the soil. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


These are things that will always pay; 
if not in immediate returns, certainly they 
will pay well in future years. The reason 
that we are now in such dire straits is 
because we didn’t look into the future. 
It is planning ahead that pays best and 
gives the most satisfactory returns. 


J. A. Willis’ Cheese Factory at 
Ashland, Alabama 


ROM Wadley I ran over into Clay 

County and spent the day of May 9 
at Ashland, Alabama. In order to en- 
courage the farmers of Clay County to 
keep more cows and to give them a source 
of cash twice a month during all the 
year, J. A. Willis of Ashland built a 
cheese factory. He didn’t try to organ- 
iz acompany. He built and is operating 
the plant himself and pays for all the 
milk received twice a month. He started 
with a small supply, receiving only 300 
Pounds of milk a day. Now he is getting 
from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds each day. I 
hope that the farmers of Clay County 
will take the interest in this cheese fac- 
tory that they should and give Mr. Wil- 
lis more milk until he gets a supply that 
will make his venture a lasting success. 

Clay County is a very hilly section and 
has much and that should be in perma- 
hent pasture. It is naturally adapted to 
livestock raising and the dairy cow should 
receive much attention from the farmers 
of Clay County. 

In riding through Clay I saw many 
fields with good stands of cotton. The 


excessive spring rains have washed much 
of the land badly. I was glad to see that 
a good many of the farmers had adopted 
the broad terrace and had planted a row 
or two of cotton or corn on each. — This 
is a step in the right direction, but the 
majority of the farmers do not go far 
enough. They stop too soon. You want 
to do this job right so as to hold not 
only ordinary rains but any rains. 


Many will contend that you cannot do 
this, but they are mistaken. I saw a 
farmer who had thrown up his terrace 
high enough to hold and I asked him how 
he did it so well. He said: “I threw 
them up as high as I could with a two- 
horse turning plow, going over them two 
or three times. Then I took a ditcher 
and hitched four mules to it and ran 
around them.” This process will do the 
work. It is necessary to stop this wash- 
ing away of our soil, and it can be done, 
but never by halfway measures. 


Jake A Tip From 


“Possibilities” 

HAVE been very much interested to 

note a news item issued quite recently 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture regarding the so-called “Eng- 
lish Artificial Cot- 
ton.” Mysterious ru- 
mors of various 
sorts have circulated 
over this country 
for some time past 
regarding a rival 
plant which could 
be raised in England 
and which would 

BRADFORD KNApp Produce cotton. I am 

happy to say that 
the Department has made considerable 
investigation and is apparently thus far 
unable to find any foundation for this ru- 
mor except someone’s imagination. 

Yet I am wondering why the thing per- 
sists so continuously. Frankly I am much 
more fearful of the developepent of a tex- 
tile fiber to rival cotton’ through some 
chemical process than I am of the raising 
of a crop in the temperate zone from 
which fiber can be grown to rival cotton. 
The inroads of rayon into fabrics are 
considerable at the present time. I am 
not sure but that they will increase. Mod- 
ern science may yet produce a strong, 
spinnable fiber similar to cotton through 
a chemical process. 

The agrictlture of the Southeast would 
be stronger, more resourceful, and less 
subject to the dread of the discovery of a 
plant or a chemical process which would 
produce a rival of cotton, if we could 
strengthen our economic situation by 
growing crops to support the dairy and 
poultry industry, tree crops for the manu- 
facture of paper, lumber, rayon, and a 
hundred other products, and thus could 
gradually broaden the plan of our farm-’ 
ing so that the dependence upon cotton 
would be less critical. 

These are long-time problems and diffi- 
cult ones. Shall we be prepared in some 
measure or shall we approach the possi- 
bility of a catastrophe without the slight- 
est preparation whatever? Farmers, busi- 
ness men, merchants, and bankers are all 
interested in these rumors of “English 
Artificial Cotton” and in the chemical 
science as it develops a market for new 
raw material produced on farms. 
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A TRACTOR 


is a lot like 








What you get out 
of it depends on 
what you feed it! 


Feed a horse oats, and he’ll step 
out and go! Feed your tractor 
Quaker State Oil and it will do 
the same thing... and keep do- 
ing it! 

For Quaker State Tractor Oil 
is the finest tractor oil that your 
money can buy... an oil that 
is made especially for the job of 
keeping a tractor on the job and 
out of mischief! 

It is made for that job by 
Quaker State Engineers, who 
know what a tractor oil has got 
to stand up under... who know 
how to make an oil that will stand 
up and take it without wilting! 

And Quaker State Tractor Oil 
is not only specialized for its job— 
butitis made fromaspecial crude 
oil, a crude oil that is the very 
finest that the world produces 
- - - 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude! And this crude, 
because of its quality, costs two 


or three times as much 
as thecrudes from which 
ordinary oils are made! 

Naturally Quaker 
State Tractor Oil is better 
... and there is a certain grade 
of Quaker State that is dest for 
your make of tractor, a grade 
that will give your tractor the 
smoothest, safest, sweetest lu- 
brication it ever enjoyed... 
and your dealer will tell you 
which grade that is! 

Ask him! Then buy a drum of 
Quaker State ...and let your 
tractor prove how it smooths the 
way for every working part... 
how it leaves less carbon. . . 
how it cuts down wear, hold-ups, 
and expense! 


. . . For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon 
of Quaker State Motor Oil, 
Super-refiningremoves the quart 
of non-lubricating material 
found in every’gallon of ordinary 
oil. And in its place you get a 
quart of the finest lubricant — 
an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE 


SPECIALIZED 
OILS 


Refined from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude 


= 
= 
= 
_ 
= 
- 





QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING Co. 


Oil City, Pa. 


TRACTOR 
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(Continued from page 10) 

but I have no idea of doing so.” 
“We'll buy your land at a fair price, 
dad,” said Rod, “when we find the mine. 
Anyway, Jack and I will have a lot of 
fun looking for it.” The subject was 
dropped but in Rod’s room that night the 


discussion was renewed as both boys 
pored over the map. 
“T tell you Rod,” Jack was saying 


when suddenly his chum sprang to the 
door and wrenched it open. A_ second 
later he had snapped on a light illuminat- 
ing a dark hallway but the place was 
empty. ‘ 

“What's the matter, Rod?’’ demanded 
Jack as Rod came back into the room. 
“Seein’ things?” 

“T saw nothing,” answered Rod, “but 
I’ve got keen ears. I’d have sworn that 
I heard someone outside the door but 
there wasn’t a soul in sight when I turned 
on the light.” 

“What should anyone be eavesdropping 
us for?” said Jack. “This lost mine stuff 
is an old story and a sort of a joke in 
the Valley. Did you notice how the men 
grinned when your mother was joking us 
tonight ?” 

“Tt is an old story to most of our 
men,” replied Rod, “but on a big farm 
like this in rush time we have a lot of 
newcomers. Two of the men are in a 
room across from us. I’m not keen about 
that rough-looking guy named Denton 


who just came but dad says he’s a real . 


worker. He may have an idea in his 
head that this mine is the real thing and 
that if he could find it he could at least 
make dad dig up.” 


“But nobody knows about the map,” 
objected Jack. “You tell me that except 
for your folks I’m the only person liv- 
ing who knows about it.” 

“That's true,” said Rod, “and even the 
map has proved of little value. But 
I’m going to show you where I keep it. 
Take a dandy to find it there.” 


OD snapped off the electric light, 

plunging the room into darkness. 
The thin ray of a small flashlight shone. 
Deftly Rod ran his fingers along the wall 
of the room. A slight pressure and a 
panel of the wall flew back revealing a 
space wherein Rod carefully deposited the 
map, then pushed the panel back. 

“Well, I'm a son-of-a-gun!” cried Jack 
admiringly. “Did you figure that out 
yourself ?” 

“The idea is as old as time—or walls, 
anyway,” answered Rod. “But dad tells 
me that in the house which was built by 
great-grandfather Spencer dad’s father 
had a room just like mine with the se- 
cret hiding place. That room was pass- 
ed on to dad and when he. built this 
house he made my room just as nearly 
a duplicate of the old room as possible.” 

“Stands to reason,” observed Jack, 
“that if your ancestors hadn’t considered 
the map mighty valuable they wouldn't 
have gone to so much trouble in safe- 
guarding it. Injun, make strong medi- 
cine in your dreams tonight. We gotta 
find that mine so you can have a new 
car to compete with that city redhead 
when he comes here and begins to shine 
around that new girl friend of yours.” 


Jack’s grin was teasing and quizzical 
but a second later it was wiped off his 
face as a pillow hit him fairly in the 
mouth. Down went Jack’s head and he 
landed like a battering ram in Rod’s mid- 
dle. Thereafter there was a_ spirited 
“rough-house” until Mother Spencer’s 
amused but warning call caused the boys 
to desist. “Cut out the kidding, Jack,” 
said Rod as he began to straighten up 
disarranged bed covers. “Sullivan’s wel- 
come to her. I have no time for girls.” 

“But she has such beautiful eyes,” 
warbled Jack to be silenced by an em- 
phatic gesture. As they lay side by side 
that night, Rod wakeful and thinking as 
always about the quest which eluded him, 
he found his thoughts straying to a 
brown-eyed piquant face, to the memory 
of red lips which had uttered no cry of 
pain when he had bound up a broken arm. 
Then what about that handsome, soldierly 
Scout from the city whose guest he was 
soon to be? Here was a youth more ma- 
ture than his age, adroit and sophisticated. 
Unconsciously as he thought of Jack’s 


teasing, playful words the Lone Eagle 
found his prejudices deepening. But when 
Rod slept it was to dream of lurking war- 
riors, of the fierce energy of the chase. 
No “medicine” came to him to point the 
way to a great discovery. 

(Continued next week) 
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(Concluded from page 8) 

out in the spring of 1927, weren't they, 
Eric? We're expecting the first crop in 
1930, Strawberries give us a cash crop 
in May while the cherries ripen in June. 
Of course we don't know yet what the 
cherries will do.” Always there was that 
practical attitude—no diving headlong 
into a project with a great hullabaloo but 
a constant striving for something that the 
farmers with whom he deals can succeed 
in growing—that was the impression we 
gained of the man. 





“How much better off financially are 
the farmers who grow some of these 
specialty crops?” I asked him. 

“A whole lot better. Most of the farm- 
ers who grow several crops have money 
on time deposit, while these farmers that 
don’t grow anything but cotton always 
borrow all they can and grumble because 
we won't let them have more.” 

County Agent Alsobrook on the 

Scene 

HE talk then drifted to Marshall 

County’s cotton crop and the use of 
commercial fertilizers, Mr. Albert ven- 
turing the statement that “More fertilizer 
will be used in Marshall County this year 
than ever before,” and that “The aver- 
age increase in fertilizer will be around 
100 pounds per acre.” Calculations by 
county agent and banker verified the 
statements. The rise of the county as a 
cotton producer came to the front, when 
the banker made another significant state- 


ment: “We hadn't gotten very far until 
Eric came along.” Evidently Marshall 
County has come along considerably since 
Eric Alsobrook came along back in 1922. 
Just take a look at these figures :— 


Bales cotton 


Year produced Acreage 
BOT iit ee ne ee aoe 21,000 63,000 
SD 44 ve dutenduscderseesteasd 17,500 65,000 
BEE | etavihvbenseeh cabvoreses 28,000 60,000 
DP - eevceskadinveiswsuaendes 38,000 75,000 
| ECR ih brk are 49,000 80,000 
SP acess bscnn taseee ents 40,000 85,000 
Be” Sacebvee cvnctnvacekionee 48,000 90,000 


While the acreage in 1928 had increased 
43 per cent over 1922 the 1928 yield had 
increased more than 128 per cent over 
1922. Or stating it another way, Mar- 
shall County made one-third bale per 
acre in 1922 and over half a bale per 
acre last year. 

And that isn’t all that “Also” has help- 
ed to develop. Since September 1, 1928, 
the Marshall County Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciation has done a_ business totaling 
$106,320.49. This included 2,700 tons of 
fertilizer, 13,000 pounds vetch and peas, 
500 tons of soybeans, and a heavy ton- 
nage of the new Farm Bureau feeds 
manufactured under the formulas recom- 
mended by the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

A 6,480-egg capacity incubator owned 
by the Farm Bureau will hatch around 
30,000 chicks this season and so success- 
ful has the first year of operation been 
that plans have already been made to 
bring the capacity to nearly 11,000 for 
the 1930 season. For custom hatching, 
$7 per crate of 180 eggs is charged, or 
not to cost more than six cents per live 
chick (the charge is less than $7 if the 
hatch is very low). 


“The most remarkable fact of all is the 
per cent of chicks farmers are getting to 
live, and that they are using homemade 
brooders,” said County Agent Alsobrook. 
He estimates that there are 30 of these 




















Pattern Department 














This charming group of patterns shows a style suitable for all ages from the teen- 


age miss to the mother of the family. 


497—No wardrobe is quite complete with- 
out this tennis frock of tub silk with 
a border of contrasting color. Any 
club girl would love to wear this 
dress to her club meeting. Silk or 
cotton broadcloth, handkerchief linen, 
lawn, or crepe de chine would be 
equally as pretty. This pattern is 
designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 35-inch 
material with % yard of 35-inch con- 
trasting. 

216—This little dress appeals to the young 
girl because of its smart yoke effect. 
Flowered voile with trimmings of 
plain voile forms the one shown here, 
Any of the soft cotton prints or silks 
would make a dress suitable for all 
occasions. This pattern comes in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


Size 


8 requires 1% yards of 32-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

150—This dress has the popular V_ neck 
that is very flattering to the older 
woman. Tub-fast broadcloth is es- 
pecially suitable for morning wear. 
Any figured cotton material would be 
both serviceable and pretty. This 
pattern. can be had in sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38,40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of W-inch contrasting 
and 134 yards of binding. 

706—This transfer pattern is suitable for 
scarfs, ties, handkerchiefs, towels, 
pillow cases, and other household 
linens. The monograms come in blue 
or yellow, 
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brooders’ over the county, a photograph of 
one of which is shown on page 8. They 
are made by plans furnished by the poul- 
try department at Auburn. 


In the use of commercial fertilizers on 
cotton, Mr. Alsobrook has kept Marshall 
County farmers so closely abreast of ex- 
perimental data that the average amount 
per acre used on cotton is estimated to be 
500 pounds this year. Marshall farmers 
are also being kept posted up-to-date on 
new fertilizer combinations for maxi: 
mum yields. 

Master Farmer J. B. H. Lumpkin of 
Albertville is the president of the County 
Farm Bureau. The complete list of farm 
bureau officials is composed of J. B. H. 
Lumpkin, president; John R. Whitaker, 
vice-president ; Miss Mary Rhea Hender- 
son, secretary-treasurer; board of direc- 
tors: J. L. Chambers, Boaz, Rt. 3; T. D, 
Cole, Boaz; H. E. Wright, Boaz, Rt. 4; 
Frank Miller, Boaz, Rt. 3; B. F. Sims, 
Albertville, Rt. 6; Boyd Vineyard, Al- 
bertville, Rt. 5; N. M. Skidmore, Arab; 
M. L. Kelley, Arab, Rt. 3; H. M. Nip- 


per, Grant. 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


(Concluded from page 2) 
wouldn’t hear nothin’ the rest of my life 
but I told you so. Now let’s see what 
the next one says:— 

Dear friend Bill:— 

Bill, the smiling stranger is a crook. You 
doubtless will discover this in due season, 
but your friends will be telling you about 
him anyway, so I might as well tell you now. 
Unless oil is struck suddenly, things are 
going to worry you, Bill. That stranger's 
smile masks a wicked set of fangs, that shall 
devour the farm, Bill, along about the time 
of summer that you are wondering if the boll 
weevils and bollworms have left anything on 
the stalks. 

I never give advice, or scarcely ever take 
any, but I am bound to break a fixed habit 
this time, Bill, and warn you. I would pray 
for oil, first. Or yellow fever, either for you 
or the smiling stranger, or both, in case he 
leaves a family to enforce the contract. It 
would do no good to go to law about it. You 
wouldn’t have anything left anyway after the 
courts got through with you. But maybe 
you are mistaken about it. 

Maybe the stranger is kind-hearted and 
will break off the contract by the middle of 














July. Maybe he will get sunstroke. Maybe 
the thoughts of vast, unbelievable wealth, 
soon to come, will drive him insane. If 


would give further advice it would be that in 
case any of these things happen, don’t try to 
force him to live up to the contract. Even 
offer to break the contract if-you see him be- 
ginning to weaken. 

You have lots of friends, Bill, if the worst 
happens. Marthy is not to suffer, if the old 
farm passes out from under your control. 
Every admirer of yours would be glad to send 
in something to eat, or wear. Keep in touch 
with us through Progressive Farmer and let 
us hear how things are coming. In the mean- 
time, don’t go and hire another stranger on 
the same terms as this stranger. Hold ev- 
erything, Bill, Yours very truly, 

J. W. Woods. 

Say, I reckon that’s about the finest 
letter I ever read. I got to show that to 
Marthy. We have got friends, ain’t we? 
No sir, I ain’t givin’ up yet, not as long 
as I got friends that stand by me in trou- 
ble. No sir, we'll get this thing fixed up 
somehow. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
/ VOICE OF THE FARM _| 
a ——— 


Found Dr. Jarnagin’s Advice 
Helpful 


N THE April 6 issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer I took note of an item by 
M. P. Jarnagin of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture on “Getting the Most 
from Horses and Mules.”” He said wash- 
ing the shoulders at night with cold wate 
would help to prevent sore shoulders. I 
had occasion to try it on a young mule 
purchased in the early spring. This mule’s 
former owner had hurt its shoulders sé- 
verely. When I began working this mule 
I followed Mr. Jarnagin’s advice on wash- 





_ing its shoulders every night and wish to 


say it has greatly helped to cure its 
shoulders and they no longer bother 1s 
BUFORD CRYAN. 
Marshall County, Alabama. 
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New 
durability 
and comjort! 


No more nerve-tiring sweat. No 
more loss of valuable energy. Now 
you can work in real comfort. 


The heat given off by your body 
through the glands in the arm- 
pits and back is like steam from a 
boiling kettle. Big Yank breath- 
ing work shirts, with their pat- 
ented conforming ventilating yoke, 
instantly free you of this objec- 
tionable heat. 


Big Yank is cut oversize for 
perfect comfort and long wear. 
Thread-riveted at all strain points. 
Indestructible matched buttons. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


More dealers display and rec- 
ommend Big Yank Work Shirts 
than any other. 


Write us if you cannot get 
Big Yank Flyer Work Shirts—3 for 
$3.00 post paid. 


(Ask for Big Yank 
Athletic Underwear) 


BIG YANK 


FLYER . 
WORK SHIRTS 





$1000 Reward 


will be paid to anyone furnishing 
proof that the BIG YANK Work 
Shirt or any of the other advertised 
Reliance products are being made 
anywhere except in the Reliance 
sunlit factories, under the most 
Sanitary conditions, by trained 
women operatives. 











RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHANGING THE FLAVOR 


Wife—“Don’t you think I have too much 
salt in the soup, dear?” 

Model Husband—“Not at all, darling, there 
is, perhaps, a little too little soup for the salt, 
that’s all.”—London Passing Show. 


NO DANGER 


“But surely you didn’t look for the escap- 
ing gas with a match?” 

“Ah, but this was a safety match.”—Na- 
tional Pecan Exchange News. 


GRABS A BARGAIN 


Salesman (who for three hours has tried to 
sell a car)—‘‘Now, sir, I'll throw in the clutch.” 

Aberdonian—“T’ll take her then. I knew if 
I held out long enough I’d get something for 
nothing.”—National Pecan Exchange News. 






GOING INTO REVERSE 


“T wasn’t doing forty miles an hour,” pro- 
tested the motorist. ‘“‘Nor thirty, nor even 
twenty.” 

“Hold on,” interrupted the magistrate, “or 
you'll be backing into something.’’—National 
Pecan Exchange News. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


“How is business in your town?” 

“It is in a rather peculiar condition at 
present. The lime business is slack, the 
tailors are just sew-and-sew, the glue fac- 
tory is all stuck up, the baker kneads all the 
dough he can get, yet he spends most of the 
day loafing, and the policemen do their hard- 
est work while they are arresting.” 


BACK TO THE SOAP-BOX 
Two colored men up in southern Indiana 
were bewailing the hard times being felt in 
the agricultural district there. ‘Times is 
tighter than I even seen them before,” said 
one. “I can’t even get hold of a nickel! If 
something don’t turn up I’m going to start 


good to do it again.”—Echo. 


RESTAURANT SLANG 


“Scrambled eggs,’ ordered a customer in 
a city market restaurant. 

“Milk toast,” murmured his companion, 
who was not feeling well. 

“Scramble two and a graveyard stew,” sang 
the waitress with the Titian hair. 

“Here,” corrected the second man, “I want 
milk toast.” 

“You'll get it buddy,” replied the girl. 
“That’s what they call milk toast in Chicago 
where I was working.” 

Next time the two customers held a confer- 
ence and decided to “put one over’ on the 
“fresh young thing’ from Chicago. The first 
one wanted a glass of milk and the second 
one a cup of black coffee. 

When the girl appeared to put a “set up” 
of the restaurant artillery in front of the 
men, the second man gave the following order: 

“A bottle of lacteal fluid for my friend and 
a scuttle of Java with no sea foam for me.” 

“Chalk one and a dipper of ink,” shouted 
the girl. She didn’t even smile.—Typo Graphic. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLE Y—opyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 








HEAP o' FARMERS NEEDS 
RELIEF FUM DEM STEERIN’ 
WHEELS SoS DEY KIN 
KETCH HOLT oO’ PAIH 
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Dem po’licemens shoots at you fus’ en 
den ax you questions—en by dat time 


preaching. I done that once and I ain’t too 





(627 A) 





AFTER EVERY MEAL-FOR LIFE 









Taste 
the Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 





affords just that taste 
of mint we all like after meals and after smoking. 
It whitens teeth — sweetens breath — aids digestion 
and calms the nerves. 0 


ot sures WRIGLEY 'S 
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Bigger Cream Checks 


« « « When You Use a + ¢ ¢ 


NEW De Laval 


N more than 1000 public tests, in 
which De Laval Separators “‘skim- 
med the skim-milk” from some 
separator in use in each community, 
held during the past two years in 
various parts of the country, De Laval 
Separators never failed to recover 
some butter-fat from the skim-milk. 

4 ¢ o~ 

The average yearly loss of butter-fat 
from these separators, as proved by 
the amount of butter-fat recovered 
from their skim-milk when run through 
a new De Laval, was $78.80. That is 
a lot of money to lose because of a 
poor separator, and there are hundreds 
of thousands of separators now in use 
which are losing as much or more. 

Is your separator wasting money for 
you? A good way to find out is to try 
a new De Laval—the world’s best 
cream separator. 

¢ 





« 

Free trial « «+ + Trade allowances 
on old separators « + « Sold on easy 
monthly installments. oe 84 8 8 


See your De Laval Agent + + « or 


mail coupon -«- «+ + Also ask for infor- 
mation on two new De Laval Milkers. 


Two Lines of De Lavals THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6937 


New York, 165 Broadway 
There are now two complete lines of Chicago, 600 Jackson = 

De Laval Separators: the De Laval Gan Feenetecn, Cl Seale Sh, Separator 0 

“Golden” Series for the man who 


Pleuse send me, without ob- Milker 0 
wants the best—the De Laval “Utility” 








ligation, full information on } shock which 











Series, a separator equally good in as 
skimming efficiency and service, but 
selling at a lower price. Town 
DORR ccccvacenss RB. Bi Drervswee No. Cows.....0+: 
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Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


lassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 





The Progressive Farmer 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 












































Edition— Cireulation— = Cevered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia -Alabama 100,000 , Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 a Middle and E. Tenn. 5c a word 4.50 pond inch 
what editions you , ee ~orgeh 135,000 Texas and So, Oklahoma. 8e a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 N. C., 8, C., and Va..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 WEED GME ccccccccces 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
Mail your ad with comitaanse yo ee your, ad ~ in moger we & more dis- 
blicat' ona ° eos ° ° ° ve a attractiv rates 
testes samt rn Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. - = 
_ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT POTATOES CORN TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
g Reduction Sale Porto Rico potato plants ‘Better Suchanan’s big blue grain Mexican , greatest Ducklings and baby chicks. Catalog furnished 
VIRGINIA Quality’ fresh direct to your mail box $1.45 thousand routh resisting Corn known. Bushel $2.50 $11.25: Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. ; 
plus postage, large orderg express $1.25. Cash with 10, $20. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





Tobacco, cotton, grain farms; easy terms. Chas. 
Witmer, Crewe, 





PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 
Tomato and Potate plants: 1,000, $1.25. Quick ship- 
ment. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 


Porto Rico and Triumph Potato plants, $1.25 thou- 
sand. Tomato and Cabbage: 500, 50c. Emerald Farms, 
Meigs, Ga. 


C.o.d. ‘Plants, not promises.’’ Potato $1.50; To- 
1,0 














mato, Onions, $1; Cabbage: 60c, 1,000. Sexton Co., 


Valdosta, Ga. 





Tomatoes, Cabbage, Onions: $1, 1,000. Porto Rico 
Potato slips: $2, 1, 000. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. 
Pleasant, Texas. 

Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, 
1,000. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





ade 











Plants! Plants! Plants!— -Nice, stalk y, hand selected 
Tomato | ana, Cabbage plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75 00, $3; postpaid. Star Plant Farm, Rt. 4 
pee MS a Texas. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Tomato 
plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Ruby King Pepper 
plants: 500. 75c; 1,000, $1.50. All postage paid. R. 
Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

Fifty millions genuine government certified Potato 
plants. 1,000, $1.75; ed over, $1.65. Strong To- 
mato plants: 500, 65c; $1. Promptness guaran- 
teed. Mullis Plant Co., yo Ga. 


Buy Reliable Tomato, Egg, Sweet and Hot Pepper 
one Potato plants. Leading varieties: 500, 75c; 1,000, 

25. Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties, large, 
open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda On- 
ion plants $1; Collards $1; Tomato plants $1; Ruby 
King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato: $1.50, 1,000. Ab- 
solutely prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 

Schroer’s Better Plants.—Tomato, Sweet Bell Pepper 
and Hot Pepper, also Eggplants. Prepaid: 500, 50; 
1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.25. Sweet Potato plants; 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Norton Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam, Big Stem Jersey and Jersey Sweet; prepaid: 500. 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and 
over, $1.25 per 1,000. Good plants and prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 
























order. Bullard Bros. Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 








Mexican June Corn, $2.50 bushel. Amber or Red 
Top cane, 3%c pound. Large Improved White Span LIVESTOCK 
ish Peanuts, 6%c pound; Small White Spanish, 5%c ae 

















IMPROVED PORTO RICO POTATO Sudan Grass 8c. All kinds Peas. Geo. M. Callen. 
PLANTS i ; : sili Meares DUROC-JERSEYS 
Highest quality; inspected. Full count GRASS ne at reasonable prices. W. A. Rell, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. $1.75, 1,000; Buchanan’s recleaned Sudan Grass. Free of Johnson Registered D I 
5,000 up, $1.50. “Bunch” Porto Rico: $2, grass. 100 pounds $5; 500, $22.50. Catalogue free waren pres egg 9 mmune, guaranteed. Wayside 


1,000; all plants prepaid. 


Can fill any or- Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
der at once. Hanceville Plant Co., 


ville, Ala. J. F. Nelson, Prop. 


Genuine Porto Rico 


spected, $1.75 per thousand; over 
ity and service my motto. Have 


up. It pays to do 


business with business people. 


B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Potato plants, 











we Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 

















Hance- ; 
PEANUTS W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
ed North Carolina or Mee Benner, 100 pound bag $4.25 ESSEX 
Eovernment in- Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. Satisfac- 
5,000 at $1.50. Qual- Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala ees __._ tion guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
your ban look me PEAS ao POLAND-CHINAS 








~ Mixed Peas $3.75; Irons $3.90; Clays $3.90; Whip- Royally bred, cholera. ; > 
poorwills $4.25. Choice, sound, new crop seed. Mail China ra » = - 4, -F-. Ring Poland 











y ’ ' check. 2% bushels to bag. United Farmers, Brunson, 
ee eee PLANTS cont Gasaiees, Pigs! Pigs! Pigs!—Fine, glossy fellows; carefully 
Ninety-Day Speckled Velvet_ Beans, $1.90; Mixed egg iggy — oe 























PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS: Peas, $3.75; Brabnhams, $4.75; New Eras, $4.50; 
‘ $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.25. : Six-Week or Two Crop Peas, $4.50. Strong bags GUERNSEYS 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 0. P. Lightsey, Brunson, 8. C. Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 
ments absolutely guaranteed. References: SAGRAIN 2 eg — Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
any bank or banker. Buchanan's Sagrain, the wonder crop 100 pounds we er Ms 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY $1.25; 500, $20. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Mem- ‘ JERSEYS R 
phis, Tenn. For Sale.—Two imported Jersey heifers. tox 375, 


Rockingham, Ga. 


~ Porto Rico Potato plants.- 
potato sales. $1.25 thousand. 
orders. No mixed plants. 


—Government rights for all — 
Supply big and w i . vd 
, reference » Nations vater D’ ec 1; rushed, stpaid. Cly 

For reference, the National atermeion seed, $1 pounc “Lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Ala. 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES ~~ Tvrelo, Miss. aie 


olutel ure, clean, hand saved Stone Mountain Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
: - oad ‘Ivde Sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
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tank, Brunswick, Ga. Dubberly Lightsey Plant Co., Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. . : a 
Bristol,_Ga. MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS __ GOATS a 
For Sale.—Otootan, Laredo, Biloxi Soybeans; Early Dairy Goats.—Four breeds. Write your wants. Blue 
PREPAID Speckled Veivet Beans; Brabham, Clay, Unknown, New Mountein Ranch, Little Rock, Ark. este 
Era and Mixed Peas; Stone Mountain and — SHEEP 
> > Melon seed. Peas and Beans in stock until August 1. - a nny 
PORTO RICAN POTATO PLANTS Write for prices. Sennett" Bonded Warehouse, East- Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. For 
’ s ; - F man, Ga Irrothers, Sevierville, Tenn 
a= Whee ot at, ee Se : GUINEA PIGS 
yarie F : 
~< 4 Extra fine Guinea Pigs for sale. Grown, $3 each; 
spected. $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or over, POULTRY AND EGGS half grown, $1.50 each. Excell Roberts, Rt. 2, Dan- 
$1.50. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. eee ville, Ala. 
BABY CHICKS Docs 
‘or Si —s§ : Sarly mph Sweet Po- Quality Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and Leghorns, 10%c. Rat Terri Terri > § 
For Sale. tate certified Early Triumph Sweet Po Order from this ad for quick service. Perkins Hatchery, m.. % — ers, a erriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 


tato plants. Earliest 


bama only. L. T. Rhodes, 


and heaviest producer. coeihhee. Ate 
hau 7 9 . f ston, Ala. 
mn = - _ at f.o.b. here. Prepaid English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. H. W. 


Good 














NURSERY STOCK 

















Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 











Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 


Rest varieties. Prices right. 


cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 








Shipments in Ala- Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons: 100, $11; Leg Che 
Bay Minette, Ala. horns or heavy mixed, $10; delivered alive. Satilla wn nen ne 
Farms, Waycross, Ga. Coon and Fox Hound pups, well bred. Females $6; 
————- Se — males $10. C. D. Backus, Vaughan, W. Va. 
— Salesmen wanted. Reduced!—Barred Rocks. Reds, is, English Leghorns: a ~~ 
25, Concord, Ga. 100, $9.50; heavy mixed, $8.50; prepaid, live delivery. Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
Stock Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. o_o c.o.d, anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, 
. Minnesota. 
Salesmen wanted. Con- Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
Ga. breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Police _ pups, German Shepherds: eligible for register. 
Mmnnrrreres Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Male $25; female $15; stud service $25. R. L. Allen, 


Caneyville, Ky. 





POTATOES 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000; 5,000, $1.40. 
Iavin E. Deal, Patterson, Ga. 





PLL IDI LLL LIS 


SEEDS 


a Kansas. 





Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and Leg- Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
horns. Quality only. Safe arrival guaranteed. W rite diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
for prices. Dixie Poultry Company, R. 19, Box 100-C, breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated, 





Pure red skin Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000. J. C. 
Campbell, Rt. 2, Surrency, Ga. 

Pure L ag Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 
up, $1.2 A. Cameron, Alma, G: 


Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand: 








Complete stocks Nitragin inoculation for all lepemnes. Orlando, 


V. R. Bush, Albany, 


Ga 


Fila. Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 











BEANS 





MAKE MONEY THIS SUMMER DILIIN A 7, 





Soybeans for Seed.— 


Mammoth Yellows, 


$3.20 eee Raise Blue Ribbon chicks and get high- MISCELLANEOUS 








postpaid. B. E. _Tucker, Cullman, Ala. : 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
ANTS 


Government inspected. Can ship in any 
state. $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.50. 
We trade QUALITY and SERVICE for 
your business. Let us prove it. We are 
reliable, have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Ima, Ga. 
J. H. & J. C. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican, 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.35 per 1,000. 
Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 











POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 


Purple Skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 
F.o.b. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000; $1.60 per 1,000 
in 10,000 lots. 


EAGLE PLANT CO. 
Growers Bonded Dealers 
ALMA, GEORGIA. 
Red skin Porto Rican and Boon Potato nes, ~ $1.50 =~ 


thousand, delivered; 10,000, $1.25, colle 
Ww aldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 





‘Improved purple skin Porto. “Rico Potato slips; in- 
spected; prompt shipment. $1.50 thousand; 5,000 or 
more, $1.25. Reference, any Methodist minister. Rev. 
«. R. Wiiliams, Alma, Ga. 





eS, ED PORTO RICANS, eres 
ALL, EARLY TRIUMP 


Potato aoe $1.75 per bv ahaa 5,000 or 
more, $1.50 per thousand. 


Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
Prompt servce, satisfaction guaranteed. 


ALTMAN PL ANT CO., 
A 








Government ined Suapeoved Porto Rico Potato 
plants, $1.50 thousand; five thousand lots, $1.25 thou- 
sand, Good plants, prompt service guaranteed. J. J 
loatright, Rockingham, Ga. 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for immediate 
shipment. Government inspected. $1.50 thousand mail- 
ed; $1.25 thousand expressed; 10,000, $10. Gainesville 
Plant Farm, Gainesville. Ga. 
































bags 12c each. Joseph 14 days. 12 varieties. 7c up. Free catalog. 


Biloxis, $2.25 bushel; Laredos, $5 bushel. p “ 
Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. est prices for your poultry. Every chick 
¥ Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.1 Tar Heels, purebred—carefully selected. Prices for Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for thetr 
$1.95; Haberlandts, $2; Biloxis, Winstead- poultry are expected to stay high for re- seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. mainder of year. Order your chicks today. tising in these columns. 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, Write us for prices and other information. BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
F . , b . M. Franklin & Co., inked 7 “ Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
eS, wr eh, a c Desk M, Atlanta, Ga. catalogue. The Stover Aplaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel. ~ Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200- 318 exe pedi- What About Your Bees ?—Are they ready for this 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, 70. Abruzzi Seed Rye greed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first year’s honey crop? Will they make you money? Can 
Booth we help you? We have a free leaflet on transferring 


prepared by a Southern beekeep- 
ing authority, and a free booklet discussing good bee- 





in season. New crop, recleaned; . 
FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware. Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo. bees to better hives, 
CANE 


Try our famous blood tested chicks. Rocks, Reds. eening and how to start right. Glad to send these 
and Leghorns, $9.75 per hundred. Immediate ship- +) you. Address The A. I. Root Company, 124 Liberty 





Suchanan’s Honey Drip Cane; greatest syrup cane. ment. Broilers still cheaper. Write today. Trail’s + ° Medina, Ohio. 


10 pounds $1.75; post 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn, 


paid. Catalogue free. 


Buchan- End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 














Recleaned Cane Seed for fodder. 


pounds $2.50; Orange 


Seeded Ribbon $5.25; 








with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 


Buchanan’s recleane 


Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; Orange $2.50; 


Sagrain $4.25; Texas Seeded Ribbon $4.75. 


free. Suchanan’s, Memphis, ®Tenn. 

















Three-bushel bags: 
$1.20; 25 bags, $1.15. 
22% 


es 10¢ bushel 











BABY CHICKS FROM VIGOROUS OPEN BOILERS _ia- 
ie See, | ey R RANGE SELECT FLOCKS—PREPAID P We manufacture the best Boiler plus 10%, for dateias 
pug aos 6=6 Cash Live delivery guaranteed. Rhode Islan and creameries., Let us tell you about it. Statom 
-0.b. z int. Cast *oi le vaate ’ 
f.o.b aq oe A, ash Reds, Barred Rocks, toiler Works Co., Inc., Anniston, Ala. 
d Cane seed; for early fodder. Buff Orpingtons and Ww “ — Brown CLOTHING 
c , ® o Ka. veghorns: 
; Red Top $2.50; a bciamewns 25 = $3.00 All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. 
Catalogue 50 tha isaac "6.00 Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 
: 100 CESSASETE URES 11.00 West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Amber, 5 bags, $1.25; 10 bags, , ae Be ache » he ag 
Orange, 5 bags, $1.25; 10 bags. Order direct from this ad if you wish. I rompt ship CORN HARVESTER 
bushel. Sagrain, per __ ment. FIAESNCN BSSCHEST. Ficrence,_Am- Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 


5 bags, $1.20. All per 
Check with order 5 bags or under; less Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 


higher. Lewis Seed Company, Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 


sox 426, _Memphis, Tenn. 


CLOVER 





~ Free @ photographs information. 


Early Southern Burr 





Y) 


Address (¢ 











$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. 








— guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue, Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. —_ KODAK FINISHING 
3aby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co, 


Clover, Rock Hill, S ‘esc red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $13 hun- Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
over, » ». . 





’ vy § sace Vyandottes, = ; <- ol 
dred. White Wyandettes, Silver Laced Wyando Any size film developed, six glossy prints, 25c silver. 





COTTON 





Buff Orpingtons, $14. Heavy breeds assorted, $12. , e ne 8 r 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11, Ship- Tru-Art Studio, Desk 6, Waterloo, Towa. 

















md . Piedmont 2 a rery ars . Wood- - 5 5 any Alm for 
1.100 bushels choice Half and Half; 300 Piedmont ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed Trial Offer.—Send 15c with any size roll f 

Cleveland. w"Prenst , chipment. Dr. ‘Young, Phone lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

9-2001, Birmingham, Als. LEGHORNS _ Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, * 
If instead of reading this ad you could-inspect our Select White Leghorn pullets, $1.25 each. South’s an oll ag Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, B 


record-breaking productive fields of oats which we are Qj jest poultry farm. Catalogue free. Keowee Farm, 
now harvesting, you would have proof of the superior = (ainoun, S. C. 


value of our pedigreed Coker Fulghum Oats. 
our latest strain pure Pedigreed Coker Fulghum Oat PLYMOUTH ROCKS _——- enh Gan. 
seed: less than 100-bushel lots, a 

quantities, 90 cents per bushel; 


$1 per bushel; 
carload lots, 80 cents aa . bell, Meridi- 
postpaid. | Excellent layers. Lizzie Campbell, Meridi- 4." ("go "' Write for full particulars about Eastman’ 





Sample Enlargement, dime (negative returned). First 
roll developed, 25c silver. Brown Studio, Warsa¥, 





Price, 








larger 72S 25 se ro fi 2s 
Parks purebred Rock eggs, $1.25 setting; two for $2 Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints. 























per bushel; all sacked in new 5-bushel sacks, f.o.b. (ooo), 

St. Matthews. In justice to our thousands of custom- anville, Ala. a $30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberg & Co., authori 

ers, and replying to a volume of inquiries from > DUCKS Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 

tomers in the various oat-growing states, we are in- = = ~ 

serting this ad for the purpose of warning them to Mammoth White Pekin baby ducks: 25, $9; 50, $16; LIGHTING PLANTS 

place orders now for June, July, August shipment-- 100, $30. Live delivery, prepaid. W. H. Chesnett - : —— ae ca 

their preference—before supply is exhausted. Ten per Greer, S. C. : = a , att peice Laieiee Eien; wectiesy on 

gt gf ke aS TURKEYS goler he Se So tae cael ee 
lel 1 Farm, ottowe an lo 

enna, President; Prank’ M. Wannamaker, Secretary- Bronze baby turks 60c: eggs, 7 each. Miss Ethel a ne like new. Arthur W, Brows 

4 ° . 


Treasurer; St. Matthews, S. C, 


Reich, Rt. 4, Winston-Salem, 
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June 1, 1929 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
“Make Artificial Flowers for home or sell to friends, 


Fasy, pleasant, profitable pastime. Simple to make. 
Complete instrfictions and materials for making 18 








peautiful roses 5c; no stamps. Details on request. 
pomecrafie:s, Box 1884. Birmingham, Ala. 
PATENTS 


“Tnventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missour! 





Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Honorable methods. 


moe ecale 
Patents 
linean), a 
vashington, D. ¢ 





— — - ——_ 
Patents Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or mocel for instructions or write for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record of Invention 











form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Marence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 771 
curity Tank Building, Washington. D. C 
———————— we eS 
SHORTHAND 
—— 
Ruth Shorthand correspondence course offers cheapest, 
ruiekest way inte business. $20 cash or $25 in in- 
-sIments. pavable $2 first lesson, $1 thereafter. Matt 


Little Rock, Ark. 





ruth Rex 1075, 











SPRAY MATERIALS 
Buch nan "s Summer “Peach § Spray.—5 —5 pounds $1: > 10, 








1.75: 5; 38. § express collect. Complete 
live of Spray "Materials Catalogue free Buchanan's, 
“emphis. Tenn 
SYRUP 
FE RS : a 
Delicious sugar cane flavored. Sample free. 35 gal- 
lon barrels $20 Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 


te., Enterprise, Ala. 





TOBACCO 





Tobaccs Smoking 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing 15 $2.25. 
Cigars 350 $1.50 30 twists or plugs $1.80. Farmers 
League Water Valley, Kentucky. 





postpaid, good red leaf juicy chewing, 
Smoking 20c. 


“Gua wrant eed, 
ve pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco. —Prepaid. guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40: 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 








Guarantec d Homespun Tob: ac cco— Cc “hewing, 5 pounds 
SL 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe free. 
Pay “postman United Farme Bardwell, Ky. 


best mellow, juicy 












Post pa Gua 


Tobacco, we 
lef chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Best smok- 
ing, 20¢ pound __ Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 





TREE KILLER 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Jonestown Miss. 





Bo-Ko Co., 





WANT TO BUY 











Wa anted Po tatoes, c ‘abbs ge Ontone. Vegetables 
Fruit, etc.: carloads Ts imilton Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Wanted.—To pur chase Case 45 H.P. Skid ‘Engine and 
Cameron — Cotton Tramper A Hawkins, 
Fort Payne, Ala. 








“Will buy 10 registered Holstein heifer calves, 6 weeks 
old; give best price J. Embry, 1521 18th Ave. So., 
Nirmingham, Ala. 

Wanted.—Old envelopes “used before re 1880. . 2 to $25 
ech paid for Civil War envelopes. Information free 
R. R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


HELP OR SI SITUATION WANTED 


ieated. Mek wan! who knows farm life to travel in coun 
try. Steady work; good profits. McConnon & Company, 
Room A906 femphis, Ter nn. 


Men Wan pay your railroad f fa to Nash- 
ile. Let us ‘train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanie and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 


























write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

ROX RPP PPP 
AGENTS WANTED 
Fruit. Trees for. Sale. — Agents wanted.  Contord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. 
tion Co., 651, St 


Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
Louis, Mo. 


, Get Our Free Sample Case e—Toilet_ 
ings, and specialties 
€0., Dept RB, St 


Agents—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
*xperience needed. Commissions in advance Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at Home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, ete Write 
for for informa tion. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





“articles flavor- 
Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
Louis. Mo 





“Big 1 Pre fits: steady income : our line or food prov jucts, 
toilet articles 








S, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample cases free Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo 
Agents.—Silk hose free for introducing Betterknit 
Guarantee’ Hosiery. $300 month. Write quick for 
Smples. State size hose worn. Betterknit Hosiery Co., 









~ e 1 
Silk 3637, enfield, Ohio. 


Gre 





Big Ohio corporatior wants county manager. $50 
weekly commission. Earnings start immediately. Good 
or $5,000 yearly. We furnish everything, deliver and 
rollect Capital or experience unnecessary. Fyr-Fyter 
%, 1885 Fyr- Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

~~ aes 


$50 Weekly. Men wanted to demonstrate and take 
ten orders «a ily direct from motorists. Amazing Mag- 








etic Trouble Light Sticks anywhere! More orders, 
ee eer pay Write for demonstrator and particulars 
“eno, Beicon Bldg., Dept. 786, Boston, Mass 
eat 


Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 


tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- eo 
$) 





dering goods the subscriber says: “I saw your 
Advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’ 
will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
within thirty days from date of order, we 
to refund cost price of article purchased (not 
om exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
ener teer) if such loss result from any fraudu- 
wre misrepresentations in our advertising col- 


mns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 


between Teliable business houses and their pa- 
Tons, however; 


nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should 
ally investigate land 
Dp 


person- 
before 











Ouv Weekl Jweet 


By REVIW HOLLAND DD — 


Dena ad Resse 


HE sound of the high school and 
college graduate is again heard in the 
land. Overflowing with enthusiasm, they 
stand upon gaily decorated rostrums, 
amid the hand-clap- 
ping and prayerful 


good wishes of all 
who love them. 


Their eyes are upon 
the future, as they 
stand at the flowery 
gateway of the land 
of dreams. 

So our cynics may 
curl their lips and 
sneer at this ardor 
of youthful ambition, but all who love 
life and youth, will find their hearts 
gladdened anew by these young dream- 
ers. 

A farmer once expressed our feelings. 
He and his wife had toiled hard to per- 
mit their two children to complete high 
school. Commencement came and the 
proud parents sat, feasting their eyes 
upon the elated group upon the platform. 
As their son John finished the valedic- 
tory address, the father said to his wife 
in a whisper that was heard by a good 
many others, “I guess that’s the best 
crop we ever raised.” He was right. 

The highest creature that we know is 
man; man’s highest physical fitting is his 
brain; the brain’s highest product is the 
pure thoughts that guide his life. Among 
these pure thoughts are the dreams that 
lift the scale of living from selfishness 
to sacrifice and service. 

We older heads do well to fight for 
our dreams, also, for life is a sort of 
dream smasher. When life was young, 
we thought all men and women were 
pure-minded and generous. That dream 
has been cracked, many times. To be- 
lieve in others, we must continue to love 
them, for love alone has eyes to see the 
real worth that is in hearts that err and 
sin. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Robert Burns well wrote :— 
“Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may .ang a kennin wrang 

To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do fit; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How far perhaps they rue it.” 

The dream of personal mastery over 
the evil in our lives—have you given 
that up? Defeated a dozen times, do 
you still try? No one gives out until he 
gives up. We may be down but we are 
never out until we admit it. It is possi- 
ble to have our “heads bloody but un- 
bowed.” 

The dream*of God. Ah me!—how it 
burned in our hearts when love and mys- 
tery and yearning came first to us! Life 
has not been easy with that dream. Our 
eyes have gotten so turned to the soil 


that we neglect the soul. The older I 
get, and the more happy lives I meet, the 
surer I grow of the Word which says, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness” and then promises 
that all these other things shall be added. 


I met last month a man and woman 
from Pittsburgh who are nearing 80. The 
wife said to me, “We have had 50 fine 
years together. We set out with love, 
an empty purse, and God; and through 
storm and sunshine we have tried to 
keep our dream. We have been happy 
long, and never long unhappy.” 


Favorite Rible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 50:14 — Offer 
thanksgiving: and pay thy vows unto 

the Most High. (4n Old Testament fav- 


orite in our recent questionnaire.) 





unto God 


Matthew 4:11—Then the devil leaveth 
him, and behold, angels came and minis- 
tered unto him. (A New Testament fav- 
ortte in our recent questionnaire.) 


U. 4 PRODUCED 14, 477, 874 | 
| BALES COTTON IN 1928 | 


— final report on dine 1928 cotton 
ciop issued by the United States Crop 
Reporting Board May 17, showed a total 
production of 14,477,874 bales. The aver- 
age yield per acre was 152.9 pounds and 
the total area harvested, 45,341,000 acres. 
The area 
1,605,000 acres. 
given below :— 


abandoned after July 1 totaled 
states are 


Figures by 


State 
Virginia 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina 





79,000 
1,860,000 
2,361,000 147 


726,039 


CHOOT OUR cckicccceces AFD 132 1,029,499 
Florida 95,000 97 19,203 
Missouri ; 334,00 210 146,909 
Tennessee 1,107,000 185 429,284 
Alabama 37534,000 150 1,109,126 
Mississippi .... 4,029,000 175 1,474,875 
Louisiana 1,990,000 166 690,958 
Texas .... 17,743.00 138 5,109,939 
Oklahoma 4,243,000 136 1,204,625 
Arkansas 3,681,000 162 1,245,982 
New Mexico 117,000 360 83,544 
Arizona 200,00 357 149,458 
California 218,000 378 172,23 
All other 22,000 152 6,018 

ae ie 45,341,000 152.9 14,477,874 
Lower Calif. (Old 

Mexico)? ........ 160,000 239 £0,096 


tNot counted in U. S. total. 


The crop was reported as 63.6 per cent 
normal. This compares with 61.5 in 
1927; 70.5 in 1926, and 64 in 1925. The 
boll weevil was the greatest factor in 
damage, accounting for 14.1 per cent of 
the crop, while moisture re- 
duced it 7.3 per cent. Dry weather took 
off 4.4 per cent, other climatic action de- 
stroyved 4.9 per cent, plant diseases, 1.9 
per cent, and insects other than the boll 
weevil accounted for 3.4 per cent. 


excessive 











fhe frend of the Markets 





HE following are average prices at designated markets, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled 1b... .$0.06354 $0.06% $0.07 | Pree 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt.. WS, 67% 1.32% 1.51 
Hogs, average, cwt. .......05. _ 10.70 11.40 9.45 7.91 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 12.99 12.96 12.34 7.22 
Bogs, F7ean Ares, GOB. 60 sis ccacass 0% 2614 27%, 21% 
Hens, heavy, live, fb....... Se kth cas eee 31% 26 14% 
ee pera er 42 44 43Y, 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ . Lal 1.23% 1.86 1.16 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, btt......esecceces 87% 90% 1.07 65% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu........ raven’ 46% 48Y%, 11% 46 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton. .......00++ 21.50 21.50 21.50 17.80 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, iceman eons 1990 1990 2160 1346 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp’ld’g ok No. 1, bbl. *5.8743 7.00 4.37% naslanaie 
Apples, Rome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt. 2.12! ; Sf - egeeee Ae 


* Fla. No. 1 best. 


except peanuts, 


Pre-war 
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Eight Questions 
ences of Jeremiah, 


About Later Renint 


1. Why did Pharaoh-hophra come to the as- 
sistance of Jerusalem? 

2. What message did Zedekiah send to Jere; 
miah? 

3. Describe the cell in which Jeremiah was 
imprisoned. 

4. Who was Ebed-melech? 

5. What did he do for the prophet? 

6. What followed Jeremiah’s release from 
prison? 

7. What choice was he given by Nebuchad- 
nezzar when Jerusalem fell? 

8 What was his end? 


ANSWERS 
1. Pharaoh-hophra was an ally of Ju- 


dah. He was also an enemy of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Naturally he came to the aid 
of Zedekiah when Jerusalem was be- 


sieged by the king of Babylon. 


Zedekiah, when danger threatened, 
sent a message to Jeremiah asking him 
to pray God to save the king and people. 

3. When = Jeremiah was arrested 
charged with deserting to the Chaldeans, 
he was placed in an underground cell. 
This was excavated in the rocks and re- 
sembled a cistern. Later he was placed 
in the dungeon of Malcijah, a similar 
cell, damp, foul, and littered with refuse. 

4. Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian, was an 
eunuch in the household of the king. 
Eunuchs guarded the harems, and it is 
possible that women of the household ob- 


served the imprisonment of Jeremiah 
and told the Ethiopian. 
Ebed-melech interceded with Zede- 


kiah and secured the release of Jere 
miah. He went to the dungeon, lowered 
new clothing to the prophet, and lifted 
him by ropes from the cell. 

Following Jeremiah’s release from 
prison, he was kept under guard in the 
court. 

7. When Jerusalem fell, Nebuchadnez- 
zar gave Jeremiah his choice of remain- 
ing in Judah or coming to Babylon. The 
prophet chose to remain in his native 
land. 

8. The end of Jeremiah is legendary. 
Some say he was stoned to death by the 
Jews, whom he accompanied to Egypt, 
hecause of his utterances. Others de- 
clare that he escaped from Egypt to 
3abylon, where he died a natural death. 


——b soe] 


re DRY a printed silk dress, use 
Turkish towels to absorb moisture and 
to prevent the color from running. Use 
three towels; one below the dress, one 
inside between the front and back, and 
one above, and rol! up until the garment 
is dry enough to iron. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
laces order— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington. Ky. 
year old hens lay- 


CHIX Cc 0. D. : ing over 50% this 


Jan. Utility, per 100; All Leghorns $11; Rocks, Reds, 
if. Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8: Heavies $10. Sen:l 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


CHICKS AND PULLETS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 
100: Sovereign grade $9; Select $11. Park’s Rocks, Fish- 
el Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orp., 
Sovereign fon Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page 


catalogue 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 








KENTUCKY 
HATC 














‘rom _ matured 





DRUMM EGG FARMS, 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producets of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS ow dvr 'earoe 
NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of .eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
vears. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Another oil breaks down. 
You keep putting in more, but 
bearings grind, pistons drag, 
valve stems scratch. You get 
less power from the motor; you 
wear it out because of poor 
lubrication. 


You can’t tell the difference 
between two oils by looking at 
them. Youruba drop between 
finger and thumb. It looks as 


worthless 
cheat 


and the 
other is 








Lubricating Oils Look Alike 


Bur one oil is packed full 
enduring service--- miles of 
quiet sweet running on the road 
--- days of surging tractor power 
in the field---a purring motor 
with abundance of power. 


if you could tell something that 
way, but you can’t. An oil 
that looks and feels heavy and 
smooth when it’s cold, may 
turn to a thin watery liquid 
with little lubricating value, 
in the intense heat of the 
cylinders. 


The right way--- the econom- 
ical way, to tell the difference 
is to trust the trade mark ona 
reliable, well advertised oil. 
That trade mark carries the 
backing of honorable men, and 
the word of expert chemists --- 
men who know. That’s the 
way to be sure of good oil. 


ee 





Buy Lubricating Oils Advertised in This Publication and Be Sure 











